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INTRODUCTION 


In offering the public these miscellaneous ser- 
mons under the title ‘‘Out of the Ashes,’ the 
author can only hope that the reader may not 
feel that they should have been converted into 
ashes this long since. In fact, it is only the very 
generous reception accorded them by his long- 
suffering congregation that encourages him to 
offer them at all. And if some few readers may 
gain either pleasure or profit from their perusal, 
all will then be well. 

Possibly, if you scratch industriously enough 
among these ‘“‘ashes,’’ you may find something 
to reward your search. If not—well, there is 
the hearth, you know; and some books are known 
to have been burned beforenow! Butevenif you 
burn it, please join me in the prayer that, even 
so, it may be counted incense unto God; offered 
not in ill-temper, but with mutual prayer for 
the hastening of the kingdom that we both love 
and serve. 


I 
OUT OF THE ASHES 


“To give unto them a garland for ashes.’”’ (Isa. 61: 3.) 


SOME years ago some relatives of mine by mar- 
riage suffered the complete loss of their home 
through a fire, in which they lost every article 
they possessed, with the sole exception of what 
clothing they were wearing at the time. It was 
sorely discouraging, not only on account of the 
material loss, which they could then but ill af- 
ford; but to this was yet added the fact that many 
of the things which had burned could never 
again be replaced on account of their sentimental 
value. There were wedding gifts, and all the 
contents of the “‘hope chest,”’ and cherished hand- 
embroidered linens over which hours had been 
spent. 

Sheltered by neighbors for the time, yet hard- 
ly had the ashes cooled when a very careful 
search among them was commenced.  Frag- 
ments of one thing and another were discovered 
in woeful condition. This search was surely a 
sorry task. Silverware fused and ruined; cut 
glasses had melted and run, or were crushed; 
everything charred ruin! Everything? Among 
the ashes beneath the place where the dresser 
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had stood a detailed search yielded the diamond 
from this young wife’s engagement ring! Per- 
haps it was a symbol still, as it had been when 
she first received it as a pledge of love—doubly 
precious now, and endeared by this dark day. 
She understood anew the words, “‘tried as by 
fire.’ And as she with her young husband sur- 
veyed the black and gray mound of ashes that 
had been counted home, how could they but 
question whether He would “give them a gar- 
land for ashes’’? 

This experience is but a simple parable of 
what is ever happening in life. For after the 
fires of disappointment have ruined and con- 
sumed the fondest enterprises of men it has ever 
been their habit to search among the ashes for 
some values which may not have perished. Then, 
after saving what they could from the wreckage, 
they have deliberately set themselves about the 
building of still greater ventures for the future. 
And it not infrequently happens that, as a new 
home was soon erected on this charred spot, 
superior in comfort and convenience to the one 
which burned, so upon the complete ruin of some 
great hope and enterprise of men is erected a far 
fairer structure, which would never have been 
but for the reduction to ashes of things men loved 
and clung to closely. 

Many of our American cities have suffered 
terrible destruction and loss by fire; but in- 
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variably, out of the ashes of the old, has risen a 
new city, greater and more beautiful than the 
old had ever been. Such has been the experience 
of Chicago, San Francisco, Charleston, Baltimore, 
and many another. 

I recall driving into Nashville, Tenn., a few 
years ago and coming upon a large area of 
smoldering ruin, tumbled brick, gaunt blackened 
chimneys, about which all shrubbery had been 
burned to a crisp, lawns seared and scorched—in 
short, everything over this large area of what 
had been fine homes, everything inflammable, 
was in cinders and ashes. 

There, in what had been one of the most beauti- 
ful residence sections of that fair city, all was 
desolation and ruin. We came upon a well- 
dressed man, sitting on the street-curbing, el- 
bows on his knees, face in his hands, looking 
listlessly at the pavement beneath him. We 
stopped and, engaging him in conversation, asked 
what had happened. With a heartless wave of 
his hand at the ruin behind him, he told us of 
his beautiful home but recently completed and 
paid for, of his hope and ambition—then this 
catastrophe and his loss of heart. All he had was 
gone! A small fire starting in the negro quarter 
of impoverished shacks down by the river, 
whipped by a stiff wind, had gotten out of con- 
trol and taken everything before it. (This is an 
event which ought to preach eloquently to the 
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better sections of our cities their duty of concern 
for its squalid areas!) All was gone! 

Yet, in the same vicinity to-day stands a group 
of homes more lovely than before, and I doubt 
not that his is one among them, while the squalid 
section in which the fire originated has been re- 
built with more concern for safety and sanitation. 
‘Out of the ashes!” 

We are all familiar with the legend of the 
Phoenix, the sacred bird of ancient Egypt, and 
tamiliar through both the literatures of Greece 
and Rome. According to the legend, which 
came originally from India, the Phoenix lived on 
air for five hundred years. Then, having loaded 
his wings with fragrant spices, he flew to Heli- 
opolis, entered the temple, and, having immolated 
himself updn the ever-lighted altar-fire, was 
burned to ashes. The following day there rises 
out of the ashes a young bird already feathered. 
On the third day, his pinions already grown, the 
bird salutes the priest and flies away for another 
half-millennium. 

This ethnic legend is illustrative of the assured 
confidence that all men have within themselves 
something which makes them superior to every 
disaster. Fate may grind him in the dust be- 
neath its heel, but he, like truth, will rise again. 
Ashes to ashes was not spoken of the soul. Out 
of the ashes always rises a new, and usually a 
better, creation. 
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Upon rereading this sixty-first chapter of 
Isaiah we discover among the charges in the com- 
mission of the prophet that he was to promise the 
gift of a “garland for ashes.’’ He was to renew 
hope in hopelessly disheartened men; to persuade 
them that apparent ruin was but a new oppor- 
tunity; to convince them that the most de- 
plorable disaster was not altogether irretrievable. 

Isn’t it a truism that oftentimes in the affairs 
of men, both collectively and individually, the 
only way to make room for the better things is 
to destroy the old? Much of our Bible speaks 
eloquently on this point. Reading of the deluge, 
whether in its Israelitic or Babylonian account, 
do we not come to feel that things had come to 
such a pass that the only conceivable way in 
which to better society was to end it and begin 
anew? And, closing the New Testament, we 
find John writing in a world where, it seemed, so 
many old and precious things had been destroyed: 
“‘Behold, I make all things new!”’ 

And all between these earlier and later years of 
our Biblical record are scattered illustrations of 
the same ineradicable conviction. That fairer 
things will rise out of the ashes, how many 
noble men have believed? When freedom had 
burned to bitter ashes, and the Jewish race found 
itself in Egyptian bondage, were they ever quite 
devoid of hope? How may we guess how often, 
after returning to their homely hovels from their 
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heavy toil, they watched their slender evening 
fires cease to blaze and then, seated meditatively 
beside the glowing embers, saw splendid visions 
of their own freedom and independence? Or 
again, when the kingdom which had risen to its 
splendor in the days of David and Solomon was 
finally reduced to ruin, its people transported as 
slaves, and the temple itself was left but a stink- 
ing heap of ash, were there yet no dreams of 
better things to come? Ah yes, this was the 
special glory of their great prophets, to cry and 
call, to challenge and cheer their folk until the 
ruin could be cleared away and a nobler structure 
rise instead! 

And more impressive than all, when the one- 
time splendid spiritual devotion of that perti- 
nacious people, which had once gleamed like a 
noble taper, at last burned low in its socket, sput- 
tered, and went out, leaving but a bit of charlike, 
inky soot—then it was that Jesus brought the light 
that is to lighten the whole round world! Was 
there ever anything comparable to the thrusting 
up, out of the blackness of human sin and 
degradation, of this incomparable white-souled 
Christ? Truly the finger of God must have 
stirred the ashes! 

Strangely enough, in more than one story that 
he told, and in more than one act which he did, 
there were treasures gleaned from out the ruin. 
Think how the fine energy and splendidly radiant 
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hope of the son who would have his inheritance 
before his father died were all consumed. All 
his dreams of happiness were charred. ‘‘He 
feedeth his soul upon ashes,” said Isaiah of one 
like him in an earlier day. Then he ‘‘came to 
himself.’’ It was only when he was ruined that 
he was stirred to the sense of his lost manliness. 
Such was the story. Likewise in the action of 
Jesus we find a similar Phoenix-like creation. 
Out of the ashes of avarice he could gather a 
man and make him Matthew! Out of the crisp- 
burnt cinders of shame, a Magdalene! It was 
only when by that blinding fire on the roadside 
near Damascus, his selfish ambition having been 
completely oxidized, that the greatest missionary 
of the Cross was made. Out of the ruin of a 
career in which he had been most zealously en- 
gaged arose Paul to write the name of Christ 
across a continent. Out of the ashes of ambition 
he made a far more fragrant incense than attar 
of roses. 

It may not be too far-fetched a figure to sug- 
gest that it was the lurid fires of human hatred 
which consumed the Christ on that fateful Fri- 
day, now called Good. Was it the murky smoke 
from such sooty fires which helped to darken the 
sky that day? And what but a bit of ash from 
this fire of passion that the disciples laid so ten- 
derly in the tomb? Yet out of these very ashes 
there arose a ‘‘new creation,’”’ and men have 
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ever since been becoming ‘‘new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.” It had long been a conviction of 
Jesus that he must be consumed for the good of 
our common kind. 

And as for the issue, it is but a few years until 
we find men wrapped in oil-soaked rags being 
burned in the gardens of Nero for the sake of their 
faith. It was the scattered ashes of these martyrs, 
blown about that ancient world by the winds of 
God, that became the seed of the Church for the 
new day. 

It was while working on a farm as a hired hand 
that a young man, spending a rainy day pounding 
rocks into pulver, invented the process of making 
cement by burning the rocks into cementable 
dust, which is literally ‘‘ashes of stone.’’ It is 
from these ‘‘ashes’’ that so many of our sub- 
stantial modern buildings are made. So from the 
ashes of men’s souls God builds that greater tem- 
ple eternal. 

We talk of sacrifice. What is it but the re- 
duction of some cherished thing to ashes for the 
sake of some better thing that we may lift from 
the embers? One thinks of Palissy searching for 
the secret of glazed chinaware. All he had had 
been spent in the search. He and his family were 
living in abject poverty. Time and again he had 
put his ware in the furnace and fired it, only to 
fail repeatedly. Yet he would not admit defeat. 
Convinced at last that he had made the dis- 
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covery, the kiln was lighted again. Anxiously 
he awaited the issue. His fuel was consumed. 
Without money for more, he dared not let the 
fire die down too soon. One after another, he 
frenziedly chopped his cheap pieces of furniture 
for firewood and piled them on. Still not enough! 
He next tore the boards from the floor of his 
house! At last it was enough, and he could 
hardly wait for the kiln to cool down before he 
lifted from it, as a result of his sacrifice, the 
first piece of glazed china produced in Europe. 
Is it not often so with us? Must we not yield 
sacrificially much that we count dear in order 
to obtain that which we hold dearer still? Must 
we not lay in the flames on the altar our prized 
possessions to obtain that which is still without 
price? 

Think of our modern world. How much of it 
lies in ashes to-day, following the great con- 
flagration in Europe. From that terrible holo- 
caust we have not yet recovered after the lapse 
of these years. It is not so much that precious 
libraries, cathedrals, and noble buildings were 
destroyed; though that were bad enough. But 
to have the sacrament of the dust pronounced 
over literally millions of men, women, and little 
children—that was worse. But in those other 
invisible things, still more precious, which were 
by this evil blight of war turned to smoke and 
ash—there lies the greater tragedy! 
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The only hopeful way of looking at it is to 
suppose that only by the burning of these cher- 
ished things could the ground have been cleared 
for the erection of the new structure which God 
wished. But, unfortunately here, as in the wake 
of the great conflagration which devoured the 
heart of London years ago, selfishness often 
stands in the way of the new things which would 
be best. When to Sir Christopher Wren was in- 
trusted the planning of the greater London to 
succeed the old, then reduced to ash—many fine, 
fair plans were drawn. Streets of old, which 
had been crooked and narrow, he would have 
drawn, with a flourish, wide and straight. So 
he did on paper. But when it came to the actual 
work of construction, the selfish interests of 
vested property holders stood darkly athwart his 
path. And while Sir Christopher Wren did some- 
thing for the renovation of the city, much that 
he could have done for both its beauty and con- 
venience was made impossible by such petty im- 
pediments of men who would not be dispos- 
sessed of their small right for the sake of the 
greater good. 

To-day while the world is wearying itself with 
its search among the ashes for some valued things 
of yesterday which may not have been utterly 
consumed, may we meanwhile busy ourselves 
with the planning of a still nobler structure on 
the ground thus cleared of many of its imped- 
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iments. And let us, too, be sure that our petty 
selfishnesses and minor vested rights do not stand 
obstinately in the way to make oblique the ways 
of the Lord, which should be straight. 

Really, one of the sublimest spectacles we may 
ever behold is the amazing capacity of our kind 
to gather from the ashes of things, plans, and 
hopes, which have been destroyed, some few things 
we prize. And then to set about rebuilding. 
“But if any man buildeth on the foundation gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; each 
man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day 
shall declare it, because it is revealed in fire; and 
the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of what 
sort it is. If any man’s work shall abide which 
he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. If 
any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer 
loss; but he himself shall be saved; yet so as 
through fire.’ Among the ashes let there lie 
only the dross consumed. Out of the ashes let 
true manhood emerge. On the same or a better 
site plan immediately the erection of something 
better, knowing that it is one of the missions of 
religion to give a ‘‘garland of beauty for ashes,”’ 
hope to the despairing, cheer to the disheartened, 
courage to the faltering, and renewed zest to all. 

The destruction of the old, which we have 
valued highly, may mean only the chance to 
build the new which we shall value more. Mean- 
while, there may be a diamond in the dust. 


II 


THE PROMISE OF LIFE’S LIMITATIONS 
(NEw YEAR’S SERMON) 


“Behold, thou hast made my days as an handbreadth; and 
mine age is as nothing before thee.’”’ (Ps. 39: 5.) 


Ir is probably true, as the psychologists tell 
us, that children think but little of time. They 
live completely absorbed in the present. They 
do not project much into the future. How 
lustily they do protest on occasion about being 
put to bed—sleep is such an unhappy inter- 
ruption to play! And they want to play now. 
To-morrow with its hours they do not consider. 
(How like our adult protest against death!) 

With youth, memories have begun to accumu- 
late and enrich experience. And we fill the future 
with all sorts of ambitious plans and hopes to 
which we look forward eagerly, with robust en- 
thusiasm and great good cheer inspired by hopeful 
self-confidence. 

But with increasing age, when the years begin 
to shuttle past with, it seems, increasing pace— 
again we look on time somewhat differently. 
Memories begin to mean more. And we picture 
the old man by the hearth (if such a thing still 
exists), relating the incidents of bygone years. 
Or looking forward, he begins to feel life closing 
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in on him—and he ponders over so many schemes, 
and plans, and hopes that he one time enter- 
tained, but now well knows will never see ful- 
fillment. 

For all our lives are like the orthodox Jew’s 
home. I remember a travel-note somewhere, in 
which a man spoke of noticing the cornice of the 
Rothschild mansion in the most fashionable 
quarter of London some years ago. The end of 
one cornice was still unfinished! Could not one 
of the richest men in all the world afford to finish 
his home? Or was this due to the carelessness of 
some indifferent workman? 

The answer is perhaps not what one might ex- 
pect. Lord Rothschild was an orthodox Jew, and 
every pious Jew leaves some portion of his home 
unfinished to bear testimony to the world that 
its occupant is, like Abraham, only a stranger and 
a pilgrim upon the earth. It is a proclamation 
to men that the best of houses is but a transient’s 
tent. 

All our lives are like that—even those that 
seem upon casual examination most complete. 
Out of my own experience I can read you that 
much. There are so many things that I have 
wanted both to be and to do. I have always 
wanted to be a doctor, with the wish to assist 
in the alleviation of human suffering. I should 
like to invest myself in the self-effacing field of 
preventive medicine. It has long been one of 
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my unlost regrets that I have not this ministry 
at my command. 

I have often wished to be a teacher in college 
or university, and at one time actually tried to 
find a place in college life, though no door opened 
at my knock. This, too, is one of the unfulfilled 
ambitions left by the wayside, together with other 
unfilled hopes and ill-wrecked wishes. 

I seldom look at a great work of art without 
wishing that I had had the training which might 
have fitted me to put on canvas some of the 
beautiful things I have observed in nature or 
visioned in imagination. Politics has always 
been of most absorbing interest to me, and, if I 
were engaged in any profession other than the 
ministry, would surely claim a portion of my 
time and interest actively. My interest is pro- 
voked because I believe that the level of both 
thought and action in governmental affairs might 
be much more elevated than it is. Sometimes 
when looking at some of the unclean portions of 
our American cities, which are abnormally and 
shamefully dirty, I have wished I were a sani- 
tary engineer, in the hope of turning some sort 
of cleansing stream through our Augean stables. 

In some of our Western States I have wished 
that I might have the means and the liberty of 
impounding water, generating power, and devel- 
oping the arid lands that lay parched below. 
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There is something of grandeur in this Titan’s 
task that appeals to the creative instinct. 

On occasion, and perhaps with selfish interest, 
I have been vain enough to think that I might 
have gone into some sort of business and built up 
at least a modest establishment, and possibly a 
successful one. And, very naturally, all sorts of 
social service have made more than a mere 
academic appeal for the investment of life. Hav- 
ing devoted these years to Christian service in 
the Church at home, I have sometimes wished 
that I had completely yielded to the invitation 
I so nearly accepted for appointment to one of 
the most difficult mission stations in Asia. 

I was one time given a fellowship for foreign 
study which I did not occupy, with its oppor- 
tunity for the development of scholarship, to 
which it might well have led if utilized—but 
scholarship in even modest degree is something 
too to which I can never now make honest pre- 
tense. 

I have often wished for the leisure to write, 
to write verse particularly, but am still sane 
enough to know now that I never shall. Or that, 
if I do, it will be a very small quantity and of 
inferior quality. 

And thus it is with another dozen or more 
lines of activity and interest that one might 
enumerate. And I have been bold enough to 
mention these, not because of personal vanity, 
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but because I am convinced that we are here 
facing a very common human fact—that we have 
each so many more lines of interest than we will 
ever succeed in giving attention. (Note: This 
surmise was abundantly justified, following the 
actual preaching of this sermon, by the sur- 
prisingly large number of people who supple- 
mented this statement with both similar and 
different frustrated hopes and ambitions of their 
own lives.) For I know I will never be any one 
of these dozen things—any one of which I con- 
ceivably might once have been. 

I am trying to be a minister, as you are each 
trying to fulfill your various life purposes. And 
here again we face a common factor. We never, 
if we are really earnest about our business or 
profession, ‘succeed in reaching our own ideal. 
For however far we may advance, the ideal but 
the farther recedes. We are each the imprisoned 
victims of unfulfilled desire! A most tantalizing 
state of affairs indeed! But then, as Browning 
stated, 


‘A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?”’ 


It was just this multiplicity of desires which it 
was impossible to fulfill that made a pessimist 
out of Schopenhauer. He often spoke of the 
fact that a man was never able to be happy be- 
cause of the necessity laid upon him of being some 
one thing in particular, while he still had within 
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him the idea and the urge and the desire of being 
one thousand other things simultaneously. Per- 
haps then it was not altogether accidental that 
on the mantle in the room in which this philoso- 
pher died, there stood the image of Buddha. For 
it is the Buddhistic idea that salvation is to be 
attained, not by the fulfillment of our dreams 
and hopes, but the rather by their suppression. 
Hence it is that the Buddhistic devotee spends 
hours in rapt contemplation before the im- 
passive face of his idol, trying to attain his peace 
by the stifling of his aspirations instead of their 
satisfaction. 

There is an interesting story told of Raphael. 
His ambition to paint was stirred when as a boy 
he stood before a painting that thrilled his soul, 
and hesaid: ‘“‘I, too, can beapainter. And I will.” 
When he had his sublimest masterpiece, ‘‘The 
Transfiguration,’ half finished, he suddenly sat 
down and, bursting into tears, sobbed in utter 
heartbreak: ‘‘I am not a painter; I cannot com- 
plete it!’’ Then after looking at it for a long, 
long time, he said: ‘‘Lord, help me! I will try 
again. I’ll get up and try it again!’’ God help 
us, if a man as eminent in his art as Raphael 
felt so, what is to become of us lesser mortals as 
we shrink from the succession of failures that we 
come hard up against, when we so often fall far 
short of our own ideals? 

Do you think that the men most eminent in 
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their spheres did all they could, or all they 
wished? How many beautiful thoughts died with 
Tennyson, unexpressed? In spite of his advanced 
years (‘‘Crossing the Bar’’ was written when he 
was eighty-one), was his genius exhausted? What 
unsung melodies died with Beethoven? Had 
Sir Walter Scott or Dickens or Hugo no more to 
tell us? Had benevolent government reached its 
zenith when Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Washington last lived? 

In spite of the ripe age to which each of these 
men lived, we must answer emphatically: ‘‘No!”’ 
Given additional years, what might any one of 
them have added to the world? Who can dream? 
The English historian Green, facing the Great 
West, said: ‘‘I have so much to do!”’ Cecil 
Rhodes, in spite of his almost colossal accom- 
plishment (and if anyone had reason to be fairly 
satisfied with his life’s attainment, surely it was 
he!), said in dying: ‘‘So much to do! So little 
done!’” When the end came to that heroic ex- 
plorer of polar wastes amid the interminable 
snows of that far land, Scott was still saying: 
“Slog on! Slog on! Slog on!” 

And if we feel so concerning men who lived to 
the years of ripened wisdom, what can we say 
in the face of the extinction of those lives of 
younger years but no less genius? Who will ever 
know the impoverishment the world presently 
suffers from the deaths during the World War, 
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and its attendant terror the influenza epidemic, 
of those geniuses who were just coming to orna- 
ment our English letters? Think of Joyce Kil- 
mer, Alan Seegar, John McCrea, and uncounted 
others! The world is a poorer place by far, lack- 
ing them! 

My contention then is this: We can never (any 
one of us) be all the things we wish we might. 
We cannot even do all of the one thing to which 
we address ourselves, that we want to do! Nor 
can we do that little well enough! At the best, 
I repeat, we are the imprisoned victims of unful- 
filled desires and dreams! Our lives are severely 
restricted, cramped, cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined. And even great men come at last to the 
end feeling that they might still do much, so much 
more! 

Beginning the new year, these are some of the 
reflections which occur to one. But is there not 
a large promise in the limitations of our lives? 
Personally I cannot help the feeling that our very 
limitations constitute a promise. Impressed by 
the brevity of our days—a handbreadth—we 
need an “eon or two,” as Kipling said. Es- 
pecially when we think that the noblest aspira- 
tion of all, a desire to pattern our lives after the 
fashion of Christ—a hope from which the best of 
us fall so far short—never finds its full satisfac- 
tion here. To quote Browning again; 
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‘“‘Truly there needs another life to come! 
If this be all—(I must tell Festus that) 
And other life awaits us not—for one, 
I say ’tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 
A wretched failure. I for one protest 
Against it, and I hurl it back with scorn.” 


Really now, have we not here a virtual promise of 
immortality? onial life, with its chance for 
full personal development? ‘‘Thou hast put 
eternity in their hearts!’’ And we can be satis- 
fied with nothing less! Raphael must have a 
chance to finish his ‘‘Transfiguration’’! 

It was just this innate human longing, which 
must have been God-implanted, that led Louis 
Agassiz, in the face of ridicule from his fellow 
scientists, to maintain a belief in the necessity 
of immortality. Realizing how incomplete he 
must leave his life work, he concluded that there 
must be a future life, not only for himself, but 
also for others whose services he needed in his 
research work. He looked forward not to rein- 
carnation and a new start, but to a continuance 
with a retained personality and ability. 

I cannot believe that, having put these desires 
in our hearts, God will leave us, like Moses, look- 
ing from our respective Mount Nebos into our 
promised lands forever—yet never to set foot in 
them! I am convinced that we are God-fashioned 
for eternity, and that these unfulfillable longings 
and aspirations, dreams, ambitions, and hopes 
are all promises of God—promises which speak 
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eloquently of our realest, deepest nature, and 
augur for us each a happy destiny. 

Emerson one time said: ‘‘Tantalus is but a 
name for you and me.’”’ But we Christians can- 
not think that a good God will leave us in the 
situation of this emaciated Tantalus, who la- 
mented justly that “‘with greedy mouth I snatch 
at fleeting food! . . . Has anything worse been 
contrived than sandy thirst amid the waves, or 
direr than a hunger always gnawing?”’ If we 
are but being tantalized by these dreams, hopes, 
aspirations that we count highest and holiest of 
life, we might well confess, with Paul, that “‘we 
are of all men most miserable.’”’ But we simply 
cannot believe it so! It is He that hath put eter- 
nity in our hearts! 


II! 
AN OPEN ROAD 


“For this is he that was spoken of by Isaiah the prophet, 
saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make ye 
ready the way of the Lord, Make his paths straight.” (Matt. 
ioe) 


JoHN THE Baptist was one of the strangest 
figures that ever walked across the pages of hu- 
man history. Can you not see him with his 
great, gaunt, sturdy figure, roughly dressed, 
browned with the dark tan of the countryman 
accustomed to exposure to both sun and wind? 
Can you not see him come swinging down the 
road, vibrant with energy, keen-eyed, and ever 
alert? 

If we could only look at him with fresh eyes! 
Will you try once to erase the picture you have 
drawn of him upon the blackboard of memory, 
and draw him again? I think he suffers seriously 
from our too easy and too long familiarity. We 
are confronting—or do we not the rather have 
confronting us?—one of the most commanding 
figures of our Biblical history. He was a man 
who made an astounding impression upon the 
men of his community—a man who, from the 
lonely solitude of his wilderness waste, had only 
to move to a river valley some twenty miles 
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from the religious capital of Judea, to draw from 
the temple area a commission of inquiry. These 
men seriously demanded to know who he was 
and what he proposed doing. 

It is easy to contrast here the well-tailored 
garments of the deputation from Jerusalem with 
the rough camel’s-hair clothes and coarse leather 
belt worn by this countryman; it is plainly the 
suave urbanites patronizing the poor plebeian. 
It is less easy to contrast the spiritual elements 
involved. Are we far wrong when we surmise 
that these men from the city are precise in their 
manner and careful of public opinion concerning 
themselves, thinking probably more of outward 
behavior than of inward motive? Are we not es- 
sentially correct when we assize John the Baptist 
as a man who gave no concern whatever to man- 
ners, paid little heed to what others’ opinion of 
himself and his conduct might be, so long as he 
felt within himself a motive he believed Almighty 
God would approve? There is no essential rea- 
son why a high motive might not also accompany 
suave manners; not any adequate reason why the 
two coupled together might not afford each the 
other added grace and force. But in this par- 
ticular scene apparently they stand apart. 

“Who art thou?” asked the priests and Le- 
vites. ‘‘I am not the Christ,’’ answered John 
briefly. ‘‘What then?” Did John fail to answer? 
What*a moment of tenseness! Breaking the 

5, 
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silence, which grew embarrassing, the commission 
next asked: ‘‘Art thou Elijah?”’ There was an 
emphatic reply: “‘I am not!” After a further 
pause the deputation pressed this unpromising 
interview with another question: ‘‘Art thou the 
prophet?’’ All they received for their pains was 
a very curt ‘‘No!” 

Hauteur had failed with this independent 
genius, who was no respecter of persons. Grow- 
ing confidential in their manner, they explained 
that they felt obliged to give some sort of rational 
report to those who had appointed them, and 
asked more civilly: ‘‘What do you say of your- 
self?’? Then John quite pointedly enough re- 
sponded with this noble quotation from Isaiah: 
“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord.” To all in- 
tents and purposes this closed the interview, as 
the following question concerning baptism is al- 
most an irrelevancy. 

Looking at the actual influence that was 
wrought by this strange man, capable of drawing 
large crowds of men to the most unlikely place, 
we recognize him as a powerful personality. But 
when we add that he not only drew them there, 
but gripped their very souls with a moral and 
spiritual message of high and holy import—that 
is something else! He was a veritable moral 
dynamo! A spiritual crusader! Truly he was 
‘a voice crying in the desert, Get ready the road 
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for God! Make his highway straight!” <A 
courier for the King! A forerunner, a precursor, 
a herald for the Most High! This is his own self- 
estimate; and it was a self-appraisal of which we 
approve. 

Of course the figure comes from the customs of 
ancient kingdoms. Whenever in that ancient 
world a king traveled about his dominion, 
heralds went before announcing his approaching 
visit. This meant that roads must be prepared, 
repaired, straightened up, leveled. This was done 
some weeks or months in advance. (Is it alto- 
gether ancient? When General Pershing made 
the final inspection of our Thirty-Second Divi- 
sion before our departure from Germany for our 
loved homeland, I can assure you there was a 
very careful preparation for his coming. Equip- 
ment of all sorts, quarters, streets, and roads 
were put in the best possible shape. And even 
the German inhabitants of the villages in which 
we were billeted set about a very systematic 
“‘abdecken’”’!) 

Then immediately in front of the ancient king’s 
escort went heralds clearing the roads of all 
traffic and warning people of the royal procession 
about to pass. John assigns himself the réle of 
the greater King’s herald. His business is to in- 
sure the preparation of the way, secure the re- 
moval of all that would obstruct or impede the 
progress of Christ; to break down the barricades 
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and leave behind him an open road for that Great 
Processional of Christ through the hearts of men. 
Dropping the figurative for the actual for the 
moment, there is surely no need for emphasis here 
upon the advantages of good roads when our 
several States are spending literally millions of 
dollars annually for their building and main- 
tenance. The old world knew their value, and 
the sturdy Romans paved their roads from the 
golden post in the center of their capital city to 
the farthest stretch of their far-flung empire. 
It was for them as much a matter of military and 
economic strategy as was the proposed Berlin- 
Bagdad Railway on the part of Germany in pre- 
war days. It may be added, however, that these 
Roman roads played just as useful a part in the 
spreading of Christianity through the Mediter- 
ranean world as they did in the interests of com- 
mercial exchange or military advantage and safe- 
ty. There is a whole sermon in the sight of one 
man, Paul, trudging along the Appian Way! 
Surely we people of the Central West appreci- 
ate the epoch that was marked in our history 
when the silver spike was driven to hold the last 
rail on our first transcontinental railway in place. 
We might not feel like calling James J. Hill a 
saint, but we agree by common consent to term 
him “the empire builder of the great North- 
west.” We are greatly indebted to men who, like 
Henry Clay, succeeded in winning appropria- 
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tions of six million dollars for the National Road, 
which runs close by our church. These men 
secured ‘“‘open roads,’’ roads which led to set- 
tlement, the building of homes, the advancement 
of civilization, and national prosperity. True, 
most of these men had a profit-interest in their 
enterprises—but they were great public servants 
as well. They were heralds of national advance- 
ment. And it is safe to say that the most sub- 
stantial body of Christendom now occupies the 
territories thus opened to settlement. And is not 
a part of the success of the Church here due in- 
directly to these unintentional heralds? Com- 
mercial enterprise often nets unintentional spir- 
itual by-products. 

We often saw in the army certain bodies of 
troops called ‘‘Pioneers.’’ They were foot sol- 
diers who originally carried spade and ax as their 
accouterments of war. They were sent ahead 
to prepare the way for the advance of the main 
body of the army. More recently they have been 
supplied with more modern machinery, but they 
still perform the same function—clearing and 
building roads, digging trenches, building shel- 
ters. Their appearance in an area was usually a 
sign to the wary soldier of an impending offensive 
or an expected attack. This word has come to be 
applied to all who first explore or work undis- 
covered countries or fields of inquiry. John the 
Baptist was a ‘‘pioneer’”’ for Christ. He built 
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roads—straight, direct routes—through the con- 
sciences of men over which the Christ might 
travel unimpeded directly into the citadels of 
their hearts! 

When highway commissions are spending mon- 
ey lavishly to make our public roads more easily 
traversable; when railroads are spending millions 
to cut grades and curves to reduce necessary 
motive power and increase loading for the sake of 
profitable commerce—surely it is not amiss that 
we should as Christians give our attention to the 
approach of Christ to the souls of men! This 
gospel, of which we are the privileged stewards, is 
something of which the world about us stands 
sorely in need. And we are chargeable with the 
duty of preparing open roads into the lives of 
men over which our Christ may have ready ac- 
cess to their hearts. And for us to fail in this is 
to fail indeed most dismally! But we will not 
fail. We will ‘‘clear the way.’ This is the 
burden of Charles Mackay’s poem by that title: 

““Men of thought! be up and stirring, 

Night and day; 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to gleam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There's a flower about to blow; 

There’s midnight blackness changing 
Into gray! 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 
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Once the welcome light has broken 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, paper, aid it type, 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day, 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay! 

With the Right shall many more 

Enter, smiling at the door; 

With the giant Wrong shall fall 

Many others, great and small, 

That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way!”’ 


In the tall grass country of Africa the roads are 
nothing but tortuous trails through the jungle, 
often overhung on each side with long grasses 
or sedges. Over these jungle paths winding 
crookedly through the forests all articles of com- 
merce have to be carried to the interior by hu- 
man burden bearers. But in that damp tropical 
region the quick chill nights precipitate unusually 
heavy dews upon the grass. To brush their 
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stems in the early morning means not only to 
become thoroughly drenched as you walk the 
way (for these carrier caravans start at daybreak 
to avoid the torrid heat of the day), but also 
means wetting or dampening merchandise which 
by reason of its long freightage now becomes 
doubly precious here. Hence the task of the 
‘dew drier,’’ usually a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years, who with a bamboo pole starts an hour or 
more in advance of the caravan of carriers and, 
threading the maze of these jungle trails with 
their attendant dangers from vicious reptiles or 
lurking beasts of prey, thwacks lustily about the 
grasses at the trail’s edge to clear them of their 
heavy-hanging dew so that over the pathway 
thus prepared the caravan may come with greater 
comfort and safety. 

Not infrequently the carriers come upon mute 
evidence of a solitary tragedy, and find the rem- 
nants of a bare little black body left by the 
startled beast of prey that pounced upon him in 
his unprotected loneliness. But perhaps more 
of them have fallen ill as a result of the hazards 
of these too chilly frequent wettings. Still, has 
this not ever been the uncomplaining lot of self- 
effacing “‘dew driers’’ not only in the jungle, but 
in other more civilized portions of the world as 
well? The ‘‘dew drier” ‘clears the way’”’ and 
leaves an open road, that the whole caravan of 
civilization may come and follow him with 
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greater expedition, comfort, and convenience to 
the caravansary of its consummation; and is ac- 
customed to count himself content if he has 
served his purpose well, feeling, as did John, 
“There cometh One after me worthier than I!” 
John was literally a ‘“‘dew drier’’ for Deity! 
There followed him the whole caravan of Christ, 
bearing in its close-packed heart a far more 
precious cargo than was ever freighted on the 
bare backs of the black men on the tall grass 
trails! 

‘“‘Get ready the road for God! Make his high- 
way straight!’’ It may never be our fortune to 
break into the heart of a great unexplored con- 
tinent like Livingstone and Stanley, who lit- 
erally opened the way into Africa for Christ. 
We may never have a chance like Robert Mor- 
rison, who, through his translation of the Bible 
into Chinese, opened the way for Christ in China. 
We may never have opportunity, like John Eliot, 
to invent a written tongue for the New England 
Indian, and then translate the Book. Spectacu- 
lar things like that may not be longer possible 
for us, though I do not say they are not. 

But whatever the business may be by which 
we earn our livings, it is surely a part of our duty 
to help clear away the hindrances and obstruc- 
tions in life which prevent direct access of Christ 
to the heart of Everyman! And one of the first 
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essentials is to give God an open road through 
our own lives! 

Really, now, is the way of God through your 
life as clear as it one time was? Some years ago 
I had some correspondence with a man then in 
charge of some Central American excavations for 
one of our Eastern universities, as they were en- 
gaged in exploring the ruins of aboriginal Indian 
civilizations. He told, among other things, of 
the laborious necessity of reopening his roads 
after a single year’s interruption of his work— 
due to the swift encroachment of the rapidly re- 
cuperating tropical jungle. There was a clear 
highway for God through your life once; is it 
still clear? Only an unflagging, relentless vig- 
ilance can ever keep that way clear! 

In the coal mines of Illinois, among which I 
was reared, we used to have main roads to the 
working faces which were called ‘‘ways.’’ The 
tremendous pressure of the weight of hundreds of 
feet of rock and earth above the coal seam used 
to squeeze the coal until it would belly and finally 
buckle into the roadways of the mine and would 
soon have obstructed the passage had not men 
been constantly kept at work clearing the sides 
of the ways to have open roads into the areas 
where other men were digging. You had an 
open way through your life once, when you first 
made room for Him who called himself ‘‘The 
Way’’—but have you kept that way consistently 
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cleared? Or is it clogged with débris squeezed 
in by the equally tremendous pressure which an 
incompletely redeemed world puts upon your life? 
Or are you happy that there is still a way there 
that is comparable to that spoken of by Isaiah 
when he said: ‘‘A highway shall be there, and a 
way, and it shall be called The way of holiness’’? 
We can have no higher purpose or mission than 
to clear, and keep, an open road for God! 


IV 
FOR BENEFITS RECEIVED 


“Jehovah is the portion of mine inheritance and of mine 
cup. Thou maintainest my lot. The lines have fallen unto 
me in pleasant places; yes, I have a goodly heritage.” (Ps. 
16: 5, 6; also Deut. 6: 4-15.) 


Our bustling age, so busy in its diverse accom- 
plishments, is not greatly given to the recog- 
nition of its indebtedness to the preceding gen- 
erations. And when we think of those far yester- 
days in which our progenitors lived and loved, 
wrought and accomplished, we are more likely 
to speak of their rude and uncouth manners, their 
quaint ways, their deficiencies, or mild barbarities 
than to acknowledge that we are indebted to 
them for a great and goodly heritage. It is not 
often we pay tribute to them for benefits re- 
ceived. 

Anyway, if we do feel grateful for a goodly 
heritage, our expression of gratitude is more than 
likely to be the result of an attitude toward life 
generally than a well-reasoned-out acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that we have received much 
from yesterday, our fathers, and our God for 
which we can pay in no other way than simple 
gratitude. 

One feels that this is particularly likely to be 
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true concerning Americans. The story of the 
conquest of this vast continent is still too close 
to us. Here was a whole waste wilderness to be 
tamed. Forests had to be cleared, lands had to 
be broken, homes had to be built, and all manner 
of natural resources to be made serviceable for 
the common weal. 

Really one of the most thrilling and inspiring 
chapters of all human experience is that of the 
building of America out of the virgin continent. 
It is a great epic of achievement which has never 
yet been adequately put in either prose or poetry. 
Here is a theme for a new Homer who can write 
in great splashes on the pages of a continent! 
But because it is still so near to us in time, Amer- 
ica. has cultivated a habit of mind not greatly 
given to acknowledgment of its inheritance. In- 
stead of paying tribute to the Lord of all life for a 
goodly heritage in pleasant places, we are more 
likely to thump our swelling chests and boast: 
‘“‘Took what we have done! See how splendidly 
we are getting along!”’ 

Look for a moment at our sturdy pioneers. 
Not only did these brave and brawny and brainy 
men have to dig their own wells, clear the forests, 
break the prairies, build their own homes, and 
create all the vast paraphernalia of modern civili- 
zation—that they did, until we have, as we so 
fondly boast, in great ill-taste, that we have the 
finest homes, the greatest bridges, dams, canals, 
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office buildings, boats, machinery, companies, 
and corporations the world has ever known; but 
in addition to this task, Gargantuan in its magni- 
tude, government and all sorts of social organiza- 
tion had to be erected in much the same fashion, 
for these things were modeled in America on a 
new pattern, that of democratic, collective re- 
sponsibility. This, too, was done. And again 
Wwe are eminently satisfied with the result. And 
again the American points with pride to his own 
creation and says: ‘‘See what we have done! ‘A 
goodly heritage?’ Humph! We made it our- 
selves out of the raw stuff!”’ 

Yet one more factor enters into consideration 
here—that is, our general philosophy of life. 
For whether we are consciously committed to the 
evolutionary philosophy of life or not, we have 
so much unconsciously breathed in its atmosphere 
that we have come to the common feeling that 
the general trend of life is upward, and constantly 
toward the better. And hence, so far from being 
thankful for what yesterday did for us, we are 
more likely to be a little supercilious, and feel, if 
we do not express, a deliciously charitable con- 
tempt for anybody or anything of but day before 
yesterday. And we smile indulgently at the poor 
way of life suffered by our fathers, and come close 
to ridicule of the manners and means of our grand- 
fathers—and feel ourselves distinctively superior 
to both. 
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I think it is time to read again this old counsel 
from the author of Deuteronomy: “And it shall 
be, when Jehovah thy God shall bring thee into 
the land which he sware unto thy fathers, 
to give thee, great and goodly cities, which thou 
buildedst not, and houses full of all good things 
which thou filledst not, and cisterns hewn out, 
which thou hewedst not, vineyards and olive trees 
which thou plantedst not, and thou shalt eat and 
be full; then beware lest thou forget Jehovah!” 

Suppose America is the preéminent nation of 
the world to-day or of all time, for that matter: 
suppose it was carved and created out of the raw 
(and that is granting much!) by the initiative 
and energy of stout-hearted, brawny pioneers, 
who themselves owed little to inheritance! Sup- 
pose it was (though that is open to reasonable 
contradiction)! That was all largely done before 
you and I came on the scene. And, irrespective 
of the attitude of our fathers, we at least of this 
generation are the recipients of an inheritance 
for which we are deeply obligated. 

But the better one becomes acquainted with 
these men and women who did work, as we say, 
with the raw stuff, the more one comes to feel 
that the pioneers were sensibly obligated to God, 
and that they were not beneath acknowledging 
their obligation with expression of thanksgiving 
for benefits received. They were grateful for the 
wonderfully rich and extensive material resources 
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with which they were endowed. The very earth 
was stored for them in advance of their coming 
with teeming riches. They were especially grate- 
ful for the untrammeled opportunities with which 
they were gifted in creating a free government and 
a type of democratic social organization unfet- 
tered by precedent and unhampered by the hand- 
icap of established tradition. Under these con- 
ditions they were more given even in pioneer days 
to expressing their gratitude to God for a goodly 
heritage than we, their children, are quite willing 
to acknowledge or admit! 

Honestly now, will you not admit, with me, 
that boastfulness of our prowess and achievement 
is likely to be counted America’s greatest breach 
of good manners? And further, that want of 
gratitude for our great and goodly heritage is 
surely one of our cardinal sins? That lack of a 
deep and solemn thanksgiving to God for these 
benefits received is our greatest and gravest 
shortcoming? 

I cannot help feeling that we are the recipients 
of more in this wonderful America than either 
we have contributed or shall ever be able to con- 
tribute, no matter how highly gifted we may be, 
and that we have need to go back to these ancient 
words for real penitential devotion: ‘‘Great and 
goodly cities which we did not build!’’ ‘‘ Houses 
full of good things which we did not make!’’ 
“Orchards we did not plant!’ ‘‘Fields we did 
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not break!”’ And then to hear again this ancient 
but ever-new warning: ‘‘When thou shalt eat 
and be full, then beware lest thou forget God!” 

Over the trackless prairies and forests of North- 
ern Indiana, before the coming of the first white 
settlers, there wandered an eccentric genius with 
his pockets full of apple seeds. Finding a likely 
spot, he cleared a small space and planted apple 
seeds in the virgin wild. He had no hope of ever 
living to see the fruit of these orchards. He went 
unselfishly about, content with the feeling that 
when the tide of immigration reached Indiana 
the pioneers would find ready to hand an apple 
tree bearing fruit. Johnny Appleseed, as this 
eccentric has come to be called, has already grown 
to be something of a myth, but he is founded upon 
fact. And as men were indebted to him for their 
first fruits on Indiana soil, so in many another 
sphere there were men who planted that others 
reap. Do you suppose we could be ungrateful 
longer were we but to think of these things? 

Is it not time some prophet should arise out of 
the ancient past and call us to remembrance? 
‘Beware, America, lest thou forget God!” There 
is no question but that the religious motive 
played a very large part in the establishment of 
our country, both in the creation of its material 
wealth and the establishment of its institutions. 
And it behooves us in all decency to do more than 
smile indulgently when we find these men and 
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women of yesterday reverently and solemnly 
worshiping God. And when we do come upon 
them in their (to us) hard lot, kneeling to thank 
God, as they did, for their pleasant lives and good- 
ly heritage, we are looking upon something more 
than a merely pious formality. It was real 
reverence, deep devotion, and genuine gratitude! 

We ourselves ought to be religiously grateful 
for the very materials of civilization previously 
created, ready to hand. These things we owe to 
yesterday and to God. The Persian figures in 
your rugs, the graceful Grecian curves of your 
vases, the Roman letters of your print, the Eng- 
lish lines on your silver—all eloquently proclaim 
your indebtedness. You press a button, and the 
room is flooded with light; you use a motor to 
sweep your floors—but who discovered these 
things? Did you invent them? Or, you read a 
book; but where did you get the paper? Egypt. 
Who printed it? Gutenberg. Who wrote it? 
The cumulative human brain of uncounted thou- 
sands of years. You play some music—but did 
you discover the harmonic scale? Who invented 
the instrument? Who composed the music? Or 
whose was the brain that devised means for its 
automatic reproduction? Look at the pictures 
on your walls. Who found the pigments? Who 
put them together so? Who established the 
canons of good art? Did you do any one of these 
things? Or you take aride. But did you develop 
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the gas engine? Who invented the wheel, which 
is one of the major inventions of all time, and a 
basic element of all our modern civilization, which 
literally turns upon wheels whether in manu- 
facturing or transportation? 

I suppose I am addressing an audience of more 
than average intelligence. If you have a paper 
and pencil, just put down this problem. In 
Roman numerals, multiply 19,704 by 396, and 
let me see your answer after the service adjourns. 
Or if that is too hard, take the housewife’s simple 
problem: eggs are worth 57 cents per dozen; how 
much are seven eggs worth? Use your Roman 
numerals and give me your answer. And every 
time you puzzle your brain at that sort of prob- 
lem, recognize your indebtedness to the Arabs, 
who gave us the simple numbers we use! And 
you business men are obligated to be grateful 
to those Arabs, who made your modern business 
accounting possible. You simply could not keep 
a set of balanced books with Roman numerals. 

Try tracing your dinner to its source to-day, 
and please be grateful, not only to those whose 
labor brought it to your table, but even to those 
unknown ones lost to our knowledge before his- 
tory opened, but who discovered these articles 
fit for human consumption. 

But, leaving all this material civilization aside, 
who gave life its color and character? Not we 
ourselves surely. But those uncounted ones of 
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yesterday—and especially those who gave a 
Christian thrust to the direction of the world’s 
affairs. There is so much more involved here 
than the towering buildings of our cities, or the 
wonderfully productive fields, forests, and mines 
of our unprecedentedly rich land; more than the 
mere comfortable luxuries of our finest homes. 
Where did you get the idea of the home itself? 
Is that original with you? Did you devise it? 
The character of their homes is probably the 
finest trait of our Occidental people; if we excel 
the remainder of the world anywhere, it is here. 
But we were not always so excellent. 

Most of us presumably trace our lineage 
through the western portion of Europe, and our 
stock goes back to England, Scotland, or Ger- 
many. And if the Englishman says his home is 
his castle, the others esteem it no less highly. 
Were we always so? 

Being Scotch myself, let me speak frankly of 
my own first. Gibbon has something to say of 
us and our progenitors, with our ‘‘cold and lonely 
heaths, over which the deer of the forest were 
chased by a troop of naked barbarians.”’ So we 
must be careful of our boast, or we may find 
ourselves back among the cattle-rustling free- 
booters of the Highlands, of whom surely no 
one can be proud. Knowing how they lived 
publicly, can you conceive that their home life 
was what we now enjoy? Was it anything like 
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what now prevails in Scotland? I for one canna’ 
believe it! 

Came your folk from Germany? O, then yours 
surely were better than these of mine! But were 
they? Tacitus saw them and their homes, and 
this is what he reports: ‘‘Each barbarian fixed 
his dwelling on the spot to which a plain, a wood, 
or stream of fresh water had induced him to give 
his preference. Neither stone, brick, nor tiles 
were used in these slight habitations. They were 
indeed no more than rude huts of low circular 
design, built of rough timbers, thatched with 
straw, and pierced at the top to provide a free 
passage for the smoke.”’ “‘In the most inclement 
weather, the hardy German was satisfied with a 
scanty garment made from the skin of some 
animal.’ Is it possible that these rough men 
could have bequeathed to us the homes we have 
come to love so? And if they did, how came it 
about? 

But first let me settle with the English. Nine- 
teen hundred years ago, at the coming of the 
Romans to England, that then unhappy land was 
divided between about thirty ‘‘tribes of bar- 
barians”’ (Knight), at about the same level of 
culture which prevailed among our American 
Indians when this land was first discovered. Not 
so flattering! The old Roman Suetonius was 
shocked at the wildness of the native Britons, 
whom he describes as crude savages, living in 
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caves and woods, offering both animal and human 
sacrifices to their deities. Where were our 
vaunted castle homes in that low day? Those 
men were fitted only for servitude and slavery, 
and it was their exposure as slaves in the market 
of Rome that led to better things. Augustine, 
prompted by the pope, brought to them a Book. 
And it was the influence of this Book that set 
loose in Western Europe the forces which have 
wrought to produce its fairest flower, its home! 
You have only to take the testimony of the his- 
torian Green for that in his description of Puri- 
tan England. We need not boast about our 
Nordic blood; we would do better to confess 
our religious obligations. 

Until our ancestors received the heritage of 
Christianity, they were all about as we have 
described above. And if your situation to-day 
is different from this, as manifestly it must be, 
you have one thing to thank—namely, the God 
who set loose in human souls the message of his 
Christ. May we beware indeed, lest we forget 
the pit out of which we were digged! It is he 
who has ennobled, enriched, and advanced our 
civilization, tendered our hearts, and given us 
human souls! ‘‘Beware lest thou forget. . .!” 

In grateful recognition that we have received 
so much unearned and unpaid for, which is yet 
worth so much to us, let us render gratitude to 
God for all his benefits. Resolved meanwhile 
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that we shall at least hand on these goodly things 
that constitute our heritage undiminished and 
unimpaired—indeed, improved if possible. Truly 
the lines have fallen unto us in pleasant places. 
Yea, we have a goodly heritage and are truly 
glad of it. But beware lest we forget God, and 
vitiate the whole matter. 

Let us strive to keep America from that con- 
dition of affairs that existed in Europe before the 
war; a condition which the great German 
philosopher, Rudolph Eucken, described by say- 
ing in a paraphrase of Jesus: ‘‘We have gained a 
world, and we have lost the soul.’’ 

The menace of America in her earlier years 
was her poverty. That day has long since passed. 
The menace of America to-day is her wealth. 
And unless we can somehow give this wealth a 
soul, both it and we are doomed. ‘‘When thou 
shalt eat and be full, then beware lest thou for- 
get God.” Forgetting him, it matters little 
what else we remember! And above all, let us 
remember to render thanks unto God for all his 
benefits, especially for his unspeakable gift unto 
us in Jesus Christ! There are few things more 
ignoble than ingratitude for benefits received! 


V 
INSTINCT 


“The stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times: 
and the turtle-dove and the swallow and the crane opserve 
the time of their coming; but my people know not the law of 


Jehovah.”’ (Jer. 8: 7.) 


In one of our popular household magazines 
there recently appeared an article entitled ‘“‘The 
Broad Blue Road.’’ May I quote a sentence or 
two from it? ‘‘The first cool wave of the year 
had been reported from the northward. During 
the previous night the temperature had dropped 
some ten degrees. From the forests of Ontario, 
the barrens of Labrador, and the windy plains 
of the Arctic Circle, the winged hosts were stream- 
ing southward. It was time to watch the high- 
way of the sky.” “It is a marvelous highway; 
indeed, more wonderful, I think, than any road 
that man has made. Year after year, centuries 
without number, it has been traveled by untold 
myriads of living things of many kinds; by 
armies whose thousands dwarf the armies of 
nations.” 

A few weeks ago our suburb here was literally 
overrun with blackbirds; great droves of hun- 
dreds lodged in the highest trees. The last few 
nights here they were restless. And, suffering 
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myself from insomnia, I heard their frequent 
flutterings all through the dark hours of the night 
instead of their usual quiet. Some inexplicable 
discontent moved them. Then, of a sudden, no 
blackbirds are about. They, too, have taken the 
broad blue road. 

These migrations quite evidently attracted the 
attention of the prophet whom we quote. And 
he need not have been a deep student of nature 
to have learned that ‘‘the stork knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtle-dove and the 
swallow and the crane observe the time of their 
coming.’” And no doubt their annual return with 
the coming spring gave the old prophet as much 
pleasure each succeeding year as it does any of 
us. Have you never in the daytime seen the 
wedge-shaped flock of geese wheeling swiftly 
overhead, going north or south according to the 
season? Or have you never heard their honking 
in the night? 

What is this strange unrest which drives our 
feathered friends across the sky? Is it some 
well-reasoned-out debated action? Or merely 
some blind dumb urge they themselves do not and 
cannot understand? It should be interesting if 
some way we might penetrate the bird mind, 
and learn just what passes through their little 
heads; but that we never will. So clumsily we 
name their urge the migratory instinct. 

‘“‘Instinct,’’ says William James, “‘is the faculty 
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of acting in such a way as to produce certain ends, 
without foresight of the ends, and without pre- 
vious education in the performance.”’ 

I learned from the intensely interesting auto- 
biography of David Starr Jordan that salmon 
always return from the ocean to the river in 
which they were hatched for their spawning 
season; always to that river alone, and never 
another. Was it there too, or somewhere else, I 
found the explanation of the fact that nothing 
could be learned concerning the reproduction of 
certain eels in European waters? Adults only 
were taken from their streams, their processes of 
reproduction being a complete mystery. At last 
it was discovered that they reproduced only in 
certain Western semi-tropical Atlantic waters, 
migrated to Europe for their life’s maturity, 
thence back to the American shores for repro- 
duction. What inerring divination directs them 
to and from their ports of call across the track- 
less waters of the Atlantic Ocean? How do they 
launch their course across the deep dividing sea? 
What chart or compass do they carry on this 
trip they take at least twice in their lives? 

Again. Some years ago, I read the wonderfully 
patient Fabre’s account of his observations on 
the spider. One little paragraph comes back to 
mind after all this lapse of time, from this work 
which in its entirety is entrancingly interesting. 
He was speaking of the building of the web by 
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the spider. Each species always builds upon the 
same unvarying pattern. Just so many segments 
always comprise the whole. Each angle of this 
gauzy fabric is laid out with mathematical ac- 
curacy. Just so many filaments of silken texture 
are always hung across the tenuous supports, 
and always at the same distance from one anoth- 
er. Given the irregular outlines of trees, bushes, 
and shrubs for support, Fabre comments upon 
the spider being a pretty good student of geome- 
try. Nor can one believe the author wrong when 
he points to this instinct of the clever spider as 
hinting at the Greater Geometrician who planted 
this instinct for order in his creation! 

Add to Fabre’s account of the spider the work 
of his friend Maeterlinck upon the bee. In his 
“Life of the Bee’’ this Belgian, of so many 
fancies, deals with plain facts, and tells us of the 
bee working upon a scale relatively unapproached 
in human architecture in his building of his 
comb. He displays in his geometrical construc- 
tion, says this author, ‘‘a relative precision, 
audacity, and vastness with which no human 
structure is comparable.” Such ordering of their 
affairs enables 70,000 bees to live in a single hive, 
with their 10,000 exquisitely fashioned cells in 
which the eggs repose. There are 16,000 cham- 
bers tenanted by larve. Here are 40,000 dwell- 
ings of the white nymphs to whom thousands of 
nurses minister. And then, lastly, he points to 
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the ‘‘holy of holies,” in which ‘‘sealed palaces 
live the queens until their hour comes to reign.” 

To each his appointed task! ‘‘From the very 
moment of their birth they know perfectly the 
work they have to do. They do not begin with 
vain efforts and with experience gain confidence 
and skill. They are not taught by older bees. 
They do not seem to be recognized by their 
fellows nor to recognize them, but immediately 
join in the common work, giving their service 
just where it is required, gathering honey and 
pollen, storing it in cells, tending brood, ven- 
tilating the hive, or guarding the queen. They 
do this work, and they discern the special work 
required of them as well on their first emergence 
into the community as when they are old and 
worn-out members of it.’’ And this specialized 
function is just as diligently adhered to by the 
fertilizing drone and the ruling queen as by these 
working neutrals. 

Small wonder this manifestation of instinct 
bothered Darwin, as he confesses in his ‘‘ Origin 
of Species’’—he could in no satisfactory manner 
account for the transmission of the worker’s in- 
stinct, when the worker himself had no share in 
its reproduction. There are some ‘‘ponderables”’ 
here, with which we in our limitations have still 
to reckon. Just what is this strange shaping, 
driving, governing power so nicely adapted to its 
necessary ends? We can but call it instinct, and 
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let it go at that. But who can think of this 
without being impressed forcibly by the mystery 
of life in its myriad forms? And wondering, 
worship? Worship, not out of ignorance, but at 
the uncanny intelligence of it. 

Perhaps you will have thought of still more 
striking evidences of instinct than these I have 
adduced. But it is with instinct as it relates to 
religious life that I have chiefly to do, in impor- 
tance at least, if not in length. There are abun- 
dant evidences in life that religion in not an un- 
natural thing. It is not an extraneous something 
imposed upon us from without. It is a welling 
up of something from within. It is native to the 
human soul. The old prophet had a good word 
and a true when he said: ‘‘ Thou hast put eternity 
in their hearts.’ He was reénforced in this by 
Augustine in his oft-quoted, ‘Thou hast made 
us for thyself, and our hearts can find no rest 
until they rest in thee.’’ Nothing short of 
obedience to the instinct which leads us out to- 
ward God and goodness will permanently satisfy 
the human soul. 

May I quote from an interview with Dr. 
Truett, of Dallas, Tex.? ‘‘Nowhere in nature 
do you find an instinct false. This deep-seated 
yearning of the human heart is as truly an in- 
stinct of nature as the turning of the new brood 
of birds oceanward to fly across unknown wastes 
to an unknown island land.” His reference here 
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is presumably to the turnstone, which nests on 
our Western Coast. The young birds have cer- 
tainly never seen the Hawaiian Islands, but with 
the approaching chill of winter they lay their 
course across two thousand miles of sea, and in 
the proper direction to arrive safely at their de- 
sired haven. How, one can but ask? How? 

Dr. Truett continues: ‘‘The birds know noth- 
ing of the land. It is no more within their 
physical experience and scientific knowledge 
than the realm beyond the grave is within ours. 
They simply trust their instinct, and they are not 
disappointed. The instinct for immortality is 
the prophecy of its fulfillment.”’ 

These tiny feathered friends find energies 
within them adequate for their tasks. The re- 
quiremefts of physical stamina are almost start- 
ling on these long flights. The golden plover’s 
small muscles are sufficient to drive it annually 
on the long and arduous sky-journey of five 
thousand miles from Nova Scotia to the Antilles! 
Our tiny humming bird somewhere discovers 
strength and endurance which enables it to wing 
its way from Florida to Saskatchewan. And the 
blackpoll warbler, having nested and reared its 
young in Alaska, escapes the winter’s rigors there 
by taking a seven-thousand-mile trip to Brazil! 
What a tyrant instinct is, to drive these little 
birds so hardily! And yet their little bodies 
furnish heat calories enough to empower their 
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winged-enginery to carry them so far! Just what 
is the impossible? 

I have used mostly illustrations to convey my 
point, because I hope they will not only arrest 
attention, but remain remembered. Now, when 
we find in the human soul an instinct which leads 
out in the direction of God—an instinct resident 
in every race of men—I think we can securely 
trust it not to be untrue. It was this universal 
instinct for the recognition of a some one “‘not 
ourselves’’ to which Paul appealed in his address 
to the Greeks on Mars’ Hill. It is as entirely 
natural and native to the soul as the cry of the 
Psalmist would indicate: ‘‘As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God.’’ And somehow mankind has always 
been intrigued by this instinctive search for God, 
a yearning for divine companionship in our hu- 
man loneliness. It is something of which we can- 
not, if we would, ever be quite rid. 

And there is its natural expression in the form 
of prayer. Every humanly erected altar, some- 
times rude and uncouth, sometimes quite un- 
worthy, is yet a testimony to the feeling of our 
race of that instinct which leads us to call and 
cry outside ourselves and above the ears of our 
fellows to a Greater One we trust will hear and, 
in some wise, answer. Carlyle recognized this 
when, in a letter to a friend, he said: ‘‘ Prayer is 
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and remains the native and deepest impulse of 
the soul of man.’’ An instinct so long resident, 
and leading to such high ends in character as 
prayer has ever led, is surely such that we can 
trust and act upon without fear of ending futile- 
ly. It is the uniform testimony of those who 
have prayed longest and prayed best that they 
were convinced of its effectiveness. And who 
has right to speak on this theme with more au- 
thority than they? Praying is not, indeed, as 
Fosdick so well says, like ‘‘trying to raise palm 
trees in Greenland.’’ The tendency ‘to pray is 
native in us. ‘‘The culture of prayer, therefore, 
is not importing an alien, but is training a native 
citizen of the soul.’”” You have an instinctive in- 
clination on occasion at least to pray; trust it, 
therefore, and do pray! 

And when we find the instinct for immortality, 
the wish, the ardent inspiring hope for it—both 
for ourselves and those whom “we have loved 
and lost awhile’’—I have faith to believe too 
that this instinct is an attest to the genuineness 
and truth of the hope: a hope which cannot be 
untrue and unmet in fact, if this be, as I believe, 
an honest universe. And that just as truly as 
there is an island of refuge from the severity of 
our continental winters for the turnstones who 
wing their way to Hawaii, though they have never 
seen it—just so surely shall we find, when we trust 
our instinct to flee the wintry chill of death, a 
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quiet haven of the soul. One feels like saying 
that our instincts are the truest intimation of 
our immortality. And surely they ought to gird 
us in the faith that our noblest, most exalted 
hopes are genuine. 

Let me close with that very reverent poem from 
the pen of William Cullen Bryant, ‘‘To a Water- 
fowl’’: 

“Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seekest thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and the illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
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Thou’rt gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright.” 


VI 
A BALANCED LIFE 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 


with God and man.’ (Luke 2: 52.) 
“Ye are the temple of the living God.”’ (2 Cor. 6: 16.) 


‘‘Whatsoeverthingsaretrue, . . . honest, . . . just, 
; . pure, . .. lovely, . . . of goodreport, . . . think 
on these things.’’ (Phil. 4: 8.) 

““And the Lord God . . . breathed into his nostrils the 


breath of life: and man became a living soul.’’ (Gen. 2: 7.) 


SURELY no life can be balanced which does not 
take into consideration the threefold character 
of the complete human personality—namely, 
body, mind, and soul. One might go further and 
say that no matter how highly developed any 
one or two of these components of personality 
may be, lacking an adequate development of the 
other one, that personality is misshapen and 
devoid of completion. 

I preface the sermon with several texts, more 
by way of suggestion, surely, than exposition. 
One calls us to recognition of the sacredness of 
the human body as the temple of the living God. 
A second deals with the content of the mind, and 
calls for true high-mindedness. The third de- 
clares man’s truest nature is found in his soul; 
man is (not has!) a living soul. And the climax 
text is one which proclaims the full-rounded 
character of Jesus, who must ever be our own 
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ideal; and who had, if ever anyone had, a fully 
balanced life. These set forth in a general way 
the direction I hope our thought may here take. 

I think we may well start with the body and 
its health, because here is surely the foundation 
of the other two elements, and the one indeed 
whose disorder more promptly gives us grave 
concern. Surely no one in modern America 
need proclaim the gospel of good health without 
a willing audience. Had there been any lack of 
interest in physical well-being, the alarming num- 
ber of men rejected from our military camps 
during the war on account of physical disability 
having unfitted them for the exigencies of mili- 
tary life would have startled us into interest in 
this problem. It is entirely unnecessary to quote 
figures; the numbers and proportion were, how- 
ever, sufficient to give us pause. 

But, mind you, for all the splendid service 
rendered by our varied boards of public health, 
all the educational efforts of our public schools, 
and all the self-effacing efforts of the physicians 
who teach preventive medicine, no one can ob- 
serve the people he meets during a single day 
without feeling somewhat concerned about this 
matter. So many of our fellows who go about 
the streets of our city bear speaking evidence of 
physical handicap in the game of life. And the 
alarm becomes the greater when one stops to 
reflect that it is only those who are well and strong 
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enough to go about that one meets. What of 
those who sit or lie ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined’’ 
by the bars of illness, more securely prisoned 
than the inmates of any penitentiary? And the 
pitiable and pathetic thing about it is that so 
often a physical handicap rigorously curtails the 
development of mind and soul. 

There are, of course, happy exceptions—some 
even, where, because of physical limitations, the 
mind and soul have been given a chance. Some 
of the world’s greatest thinkers and philosophers 
have been either invalids or cripples. Some of 
the sweetest Christian souls we have ever known 
have had to labor under this limitation. I well 
recall one of my school companions of boyhood 
days, who, on account of disease, was unfitted 
for a life of heavy labor to which all the remainder 
of the family were given; and for which in all 
probability he too had otherwise been destined. 
Since he was of no particular value as raw brawn, 
the family decided to educate that one son; and 
did, so that to-day you will find him occupying 
a prominent place in the school life of one of our 
neighboring States. 

The most striking thing about this is that 
such individuals are the exception rather than 
the rule. And I believe they are more than over- 
balanced by individuals whose whole outlook 
upon life has been colored by ill health—much as 
was Carlyle. Is it not fair to say that his caustic 
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dourness was more due to his dyspepsia than any- 
thing else? I believe the milk of human kindness 
has more often been curdled by this bitter acid 
of suffering than it has been sweetened. Cer- 
tainly a hospital for incurably-ill people would 
be a poor place in which to look for saints. And 
yet one thinks of a man like Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who, from the days he spent in the arms of 
his old nurse Alison Cunningham to the close of 
his career in the Southern Sea, had constantly 
to fight against illness. Not only did he remain 
unembittered; but, if anything, his character 
improved in sweetness and light; and he came 
himself, as he urged us to do, to every new day 
with ‘‘shining morning face’! Does he not 
shame us out of all countenance for our complain- 
ing disposition at our minor illnesses? 

For most of us who enjoy reasonably good 
health, or possess splendid physical equipment 
for life’s duties, must it not be said that it is, so far 
as we are concerned, largely accidental that it is 
so? What particular credit do we deserve for 
being so? Not many of us have given ourselves 
the severity of the physical discipline of a Roose- 
velt to redeem ourselves from serious physical 
defects. We have merely taken as a matter of 
course that which good fortune has so kindly 
given us; and even then we have often been none 
too careful in its guarding or its usage, though we 
should have been religiously obliged to do so, 
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Why? Listen to this: ‘‘Know ye not that ye 
are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 
And this similar and equally emphatic statement: 
“Ye are the temple of the living God; as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.’’ No man can by either abuse or neglect 
suffer his body to become impaired by either 
avoidable disease or accident without being re- 
ligiously culpable. Good health is a matter of 
Christian concern. 

It is incumbent upon Christians to give the 
matter of their personal health and haleness (and 
please note the relationship of those two words 
etymologically to the word ‘‘holiness’’) serious 
consideration. For in a certain sense it may be 
truly said that God has no other eyes than ours 
to look upon the world of need and see the lifted © 
hands of humankind pleading in beseechment! 
God has no other ears than ours to hear the cries 
of suffering humanity lamenting in its pain and 
asking surcease! God has no other hands than 
ours with which to minister in blessedness! And 
it becomes the religious duty of each of us to 
keep ourselves physically fit to live as long and as 
ably as we can in his kingdom here on earth. 

I remember a conversation with our conse- 
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crated African missionary doctor, Lucius Smith, 
when he was here a year ago, in which he stated 
that he felt the time would come when a Chris- 
tian would have to regard it as a sin to have to 
confess that he was ill. What he meant was that 
illness is so often a result of purely personal 
carelessness, and therefore culpable. 

But suppose the time does come when America 
produces a race of women as physically perfect 
as Venus de Milo, and a race of men as sturdy and 
well-proportioned as Apollo Belvidere! And sup- 
pose we capture all the world’s athletic records 
and championships, of which we at present hold 
an abnormally large share! Shall we then have 
succeeded? Not necessarily. To our bodies we 
must add both mind and soul before we strike a 
just balance. 

Of a large group of American women near the 
pink of physical perfection, a New York the- 
atrical producer said recently, in rather brusque 
but expressive slang, that they were ‘‘beautiful, 
but dumb.”’ And no one surely would care to 
maintain seriously that our greatest athletes are 


well-proportioned personalities—so often do they ,~ 


lack both capable minds and developed spiritu- 
ality. 
It takes mind, as well as body and soul. This 


does not necessarily mean that we must be bril-,, 
liantly educated. But it does mean that we shall ~ 


produce a-race capable of sensible and sober 
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thought, that we shall be intellectually capable. : 
Many Americans are alarmed at the ghastly 
proportion of our population which is below par 
in mental capacity. Here again the statistics 
derived from army mental tests give us grave 
pause and serious concern! I need not quote the 
figures; suffice it to say that they are of such 
gravity as to give our social workers sober pause! 

Nor will all our public school apparatus ever 
meet this problem. It is not primarily a matter 
of the amount of education given, but of the 
amount of capacity to receive education. It 
goes much deeper than educative process. It 
runs clear back to the matter of biological re- 
production, a question on which, because of its 
delicacy, many of those whose duty it would seem 
to be to speak first, remain silent. Here is truly 
a man beside the road to Jericho that the modern 
Church has “‘passed by on the other side.” But 
unless some of these days the Church adds its 
voice to that of our social workers who are grave- 
ly alarmed, and actually does something about 
this, our vaunted American civilization is going 
down to catastrophic doom! A nationally known 
social worker told me recently that, next to the 
school-teachers, the ministers of our Christian 
Churches were, in his estimation, those hardest 
to interest in any effort for improvement of this 
condition. God help us to our shame and waken 


< 
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us to this menace before it ends in irretrievable 
debacle! 

We talk and hear much of progress. We have 
almost come to think of it as automatic and in- 
evitable! It isn’t! Men can improve either 
themselves or the race only by striving that is” 
deadly in its earnestness and persistence. It is 
unfortunately one of the implications of the popu- 
lar conceptions of evolution that progress and 
improvement are magically inevitable. Far from 
it! There have been more intellectual civiliza- 
tions than ours for all the pertinacious effort of 
our schools, colleges, and universities. We do 
not ourselves yet equal that of ancient Greece. 
Galton, in his book on ‘‘Hereditary Genius,” 
says: ‘The average ability of the Athenian race 
was, on the lowest possible estimate, very nearly 
two grades above our own—that is, about as 
much above our own as ours is above that of the 
African negro! This estimate, which may seem 
prodigious to some, is confirmed by the quick in- 
telligence and high culture of the Athenian com- 
monalty, before whom literary works were re- 
cited and works of art exhibited of a far more 
severe character than could possibly be appre- 
ciated by the average of our race.’’ True, he was 
speaking of England a few years ago. But by 
the very simple device of comparing the dramas of 
Euripides or Aristophanes with even the best of 
our modern moving pictures patronized by the 
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better element of our city’s population as mental 
pabulum, we have a means of bringing the ques- 
tion clearly into the light. 

Brains do not happen by accident; they are . 
bred. And we ought never rest or be satisfied 
until we have a race of Christian men and women 
capable of sustained severity of mental effort— 
“‘tough-minded,”’ as James of Harvard used to 
say; Christians who are capable of matching wits 
with the devil’s devotees on any occasion and 
outpointing them in capacity of performance— 
consecrated brains, in short; men who are as 
mentally able as they are consecrated. It is up 
_to,the Church to capture the intelligence of the 
“race for Christ, whom it can so capably serve if it 
will. 

No man can honestly examine the record of the 
life and action of Jesus without feeling impressed 
with the keenness of his mental rapier. Many a 
time he pinked his wary foes with a sharp thrust 
of cool, hard thought. He surprised both his 
friends and opponents by his keen insight into 
the motives of men. And, as a purely intellectual 
performance, the studious design of his parables 
and other religious pronouncements on high 
themes commands respect. In this, as other 
things, Jesus impresses one as a full-rounded 
character. And if he came to his high task with 
a splendid physical equipment, which was proved 
by his ability to stand with remarkable endurance 
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the physical hardships of his campaign—the high 
character of his mental ability is not less proved by 
the sustained nobility and keenness of his thought 
and action. We commonly take for granted his 
innate and superior goodness; but I fear we some- 
times forget his good health and hardy intel- 
lectual fiber. ' 

Here again let me say, in transition, that 
splendid body and efficient intellect are not 
enough. Indeed, the higher the two are trained, 
the more dangerous may they become unless 
they are governed by a disciplined Christian soul. 
An educated devil is a thousandfold more dan- 
gerous to society than if he had been left in ig- 
norance. We must not only be physically fit and 
mentally alert, but we must be spiritually conse- 
crated, if we would be well-rounded, balanced 
personalities. Our gifts and powers must be con- 
secrated and devoted to the common good; dedi- 
cated, in short, to God. It is not enough only to 
be capable of sustained hard thinking. We must 


“think on these things. . . . Whatsoever things 
are true; >... honest.a¥ = gust}. pure 
lovely, . . . of good report.’’ Quan- 


tity and capacity may not, after all, be so impor- 
tant in measuring our thinking as quality, pur- 
pose, and intention. We need to ‘have this 
mind . . . which was in Christ Jesus’! We | 
need to ‘‘bring every thought into captivity,” 
and make the mind a servant of the general weal 
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as well as our own good. And this we must do 
if we attain the balanced life. 

Christians used to think of the ideal saint as a 
sort of an emaciated ascetic, pale and sallow from 
his long affliction of his body. We have now a 
more gymnastic ideal. Let the ideal saint be a 
splendid physical specimen of manhood, if he 
may! We used to think of the ideal saint as es- 
sentially a simple soul, necessarily good, but not 
usually expected to be very capable. Let the 
saint command intellectual respect, if he can! 
We used to think of the saint as apart from the 
world. Now we would let the saint live in the 
world fully, see all life steadily and whole—in 
the world, but not of it; on the earth, but not 
earthy. Let him get his share of the world’s 
goods and honor, but meanwhile loyally conse- 
crate ‘‘these things’’ whole-heartedly to the serv- 
ice of Christ. 

When we shall have sufficiently popularized 
this conception of sainthood, we shall have in- 
augurated a new day of Christian enterprise and 
achievement. Let us begin anew this great con- 
quest of life for Christ by the achievement of 
balanced personalities close at home—in our- 
selves, in body, mind, and soul! 


VII 
AN UNFORGETABLE STORY 


“Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which 
I preached unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye 
stand, by which also yearesaved. . . . ForI delivered unto 
you first of all that which also I received: that Christ died 
for our sins. (Gor. 152 1,055) 

“The love of Christ constraineth us; . . . and he died for 
all, . . . that they which live should no longer live for 
(unto) themselves, but for (unto) him who for their sakes died 
and rose again.”” (2 Cor. 5: 14, 15.) 


IT is time we came to grips with sin. It is 
time in life as well as in this series of sermons. It 
is the essential business of religion to grapple 
with this horrible, monstrous thing. If that is 
not the sole function of religion, it must be said 
that it is the most important. 

There is no reason for blinking the existence of 
sin. It is a fact. It is here, everywhere. It is 
unfortunately one of the dark, outstanding 
characteristics of our race. There is no possible 
explaining of it away. Our Christian Science 
friends are engaged in a hopeless enterprise, for 
all their good intention, when they try to veil it 
with fine words. It simply will not be spoken out 
of existence. And after all our speaking, we have 
yet the thing—dark, horrid, ugly, leering—still to 
deal with. The judge who sits upon the bench 
sees it before him in the person of the prisoner in 
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the dock. The physician sees it in his daily prac- 
tice; and for a surety the surgeon finds it lurking 
in the dread scars underneath his knife. The 
social worker finds it hiding in the foulness of the 
city slum, and even threading its way thence and 
back from the haunts of vice in high and low 
alike. The religious worker finds it falling dark 
athwart the paths his people needs must tread. 
Nay, all we, any of us, need to do to see it is but 
look in our own hearts! 

No amount of idle speculation regarding its 
origin can possibly be useful. We may probe the 
moral history of the race in vain to find the time 
when it was not. Whether the detailed scenery 
of the early chapter of Genesis be actually his- 
torical in its portraiture of the race coming to the 
age of moral discretion or not, matters little. 
Anyone who looks at life seriously cannot help 
sensing the correctness of the author’s diagnosis— 
that it is this brutal fact of sin in human life that 
still excludes us from our Eden. It needs no glis- 
tering angel in the way with flaming sword to 
keep us out of a present Paradise. Our patent sin 
is frowning barrier enough of itself. And when 
we shall have cleared this way by putting by our 
sins, we shall find ourselves already quite within 
the gates of that fair land. 

Good men have always felt deeply about this. 
Such was the painfulness of this ugly trait of 
men that the author of Genesis is represented as 
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saying that God repented himself of having made 
man—we have made such a miserable mess out 
of life! I do not understand, and do not think 
our author meant, that God was bitterly vengeful ; 
but one feels that after the lapse of all these many 
centuries intervening his time and ours, that 


statement still indicates the hurt in the heart of 


God, the loving Father, caused by our per- 
versity; though we but dimly understand the 
immensity of it. 


~~ Sin wreaks such heavy suffering upon its vic- 


tims. O how it does torment! The very sound of 
the word itself seems to indicate the way in which 
it swings hissingly to lash and lacerate its sub- 
jects. How men do suffer from their sins! The 
most lurid portraiture of hell itself on the lips of 
our flamirig evangelists can scarce be worse than 
what we see some men suffer here in truth upon 
the present earth. And yet it will not by th 
penalty of personal suffering yield surcease. ‘AS 
Tennyson put these words upon the lips of poor 
Guinevere, he stated a patent truth: 
“‘T cannot kill my sin, 


If soul be soul, nor can I kill my shame; 
No, nor by living can I live it down.” 


Who has ever by his own unaided effort banished 
this cruel, monstrous thing from ~out his life? 
Truly, we can neither kill it nor live it down. 
Were the guilty the only ones so to suffer, that 
were bad enough (or, if you are in that mood, 
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you may say, good enough). But what is worse, 
is that the teeth of innocent children are often 
set on edge by the sins of their guilty fathers 
several generations since. It is a most unhappy 
thing indeed to find oneself born into a world al- 
ready mortgaged to this monster. 

And yet, strangely to our modern way of 
thinking, the Bible has precious little to say of 
the actual physical suffering entailed by sin. 
Its range of interest runs out in another direction. 
And to the various authors of this sacred Book, 


it did not so much matter that sin hurt men, 
though that were bad enough. What they | 


counted worse by far was that it hurt, and still 


hurts, God. When was ever sin, that love did. 


not severely suffer? . 

But to really see sin in its coarse, naked, brutal 
reality, we must see it in the presence of the Son 
of God, that*“‘ Crystal Christ’’} of ‘“‘Jesus, good 


paragon.” There, when stripped of its false 


glamour, it stands revealed in utter nakedness— 
what a bitter, ugly thing it-truly is! Never did 
this tragic fact come to a more painfully dramatic 
or vivid presentation than around and on the 
Cross. And the one outstanding fact about the 
Cross is its revelation, not of the pain of men, 
not even of The Man—but how deep the gash 


goes in God’s heart, cut there by our cruel stabs. © 


Sometimes our accustomed sins by their constant 
6 
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repetition, grown to habitude, amount to positive 
wickedness. 

Humanitarians are interested in the alleviation 
of physical suffering, and even mental anguish, ).* 
caused by sin. And that is well. Ethicists de-~ /7/ 
vote themselves to the inculcation of better 
morals in both public and private life. That, too, 
is commendable. Each of these functions is a 
part of the duty of religious men. But this thing 
goes deeper than that! Religionists must think, 
in addition to these other things, of the great 
suffering love that forever resides in the deep, 
great heart of God. It is here that the brunt of 
the suffering caused by sin is borne. And our 
deepest shame is the breaking of a Pather’s heart.) © 

Now it is one of the glories of our race, for all 
its taint and stain, from out of the weltered con- 
fusion of its variously commingled sins there was 
always the hope of a face that looked toward the 
light; a heel that should bruise the serpent’s head; 

a suffering Servant who should bear the sins of 
many. There was always the belief that this 
ugly fact could somehow be expiated, extirpated. 

Out of this painful experience with sin, and in 
faith of its abolition, arose the custom of the 
scapegoat over whose head were confessed the 
sins of the priest and people before it was driven 
forth to perish in the wilderness. Out of this 
faith grew also the altar of sacrifice devoted to 
the cleansing of the human soul from the burden 
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of its guilt. Both were clumsy efforts to atone 
and heal the hurt in God’s heart, as well as to 
cleanse human life. But better than either of 
these and all others, it was in this faith that 
Christ, the fairest flower that ever blossomed in 
the garden of human souls, gave himself to the 
Cross. ‘‘Christ died for our sins.” ‘He died 
for all.”’ 

What I have chosen to designate as an “un- 
forgetable story”’ is the account of a Cross that 
was erected on ‘‘a green hill far away outside a 
city wall’’—whereon hung Jesus! There it was 
“He died for all,” for us! ‘‘Christ Jesus died for 
sinners.” “If we say that we have not sinned, 
we make him a liar, and his word is not in us.” 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Here is a story which we can never afford to for- 
get, and which I believe by its very nature we 
never can forget! 

Think of that Cross! The Greeks hated the 
cross, and never crucified their own nationals. 
They reserved that refined form of exquisite 
cruelty for mere barbarians. The Romans 
despised the cross, and expressly stipulated in 
their statutes that no true Roman citizen, what- 
ever his race or the crime of which he might be 
guilty, should ever be thus shamefully killed. 
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The Jews abominated the cross, and wrote: 
“Cursed is he that hangeth on a tree!” Yet for 
all the shame and hatred of this fatal instrument, 
to a rude, hard cross there was affixed the Son of 
God, who loved us in our shame and unto death! 
The ignominy of a death upon the cross was 
simply unspeakable, and its loathed form of tor- 
ture and execution was reserved for the lowest 
\__ criminals, for men without a name. 

Hardly have you turned the page in the story 
unforgetable, however, until you come upon that 
Cross again. This time the horrid, ugly thing is 
hoist, transfigured, illumined, radiant! It is 
hardly less than marvelous how these old writers 
lift that cross, which is now become ‘“‘the Cross,”’ 
to the very pinnacle of their utmost reach in the 
gospel story! The thing that was accursed by 
Greek, Roman, and Jew alike, increasingly be- 
comes the symbol of all that was highest and 
holiest. Paul was even venturesome enough to 
put it at the very center of all his preaching; and 
all convincing preaching of to-day still does—is 
vain if it does not! Turn a few more pages in this 
story, and you soon find it capping the spires of 
Christian churches. Even Rome comes in the 
end to emblazon it on her military banners. And 
what had merely been a cross has come to be 
‘“‘the Cross’! And the redeemed sign of the in- 
strument of the most degraded shame of the an- 
cient world has been used from that day to this 
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as the glorified symbol of searching love. | And 
when in our sorry world men set forth upon a 
mission of mercy they hoist a red cross. When 
they start a campaign for purity in personal mor- 
als, they point to a white cross. : 

The essential thing to mark here is, that when- 
ever and wherever in the whole wide world the 
Cross is mentioned, memory immediately runs 
back to Jesus Christ! Men simply cannot forget 
that unforgetable story of the encompassing and 
all-enfolding love of God. And while we may 
none of us quite thoroughly comprehend its ut- 
most meaning, I feel sure that no man who has 
once heard the essence of that story will ever 
be quite able to forget it. 

This Cross, for all its transfigured glory, does 
not become operative in the human soul until we 
personally appropriate it for ourselves. It will 
do us little good until we come to say: “It was 
for me Christ died.”’ ‘‘Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners; of whom I am chief.” 
And religion will be vague and meaningless until 
we personally accept the merciful forgiveness 
which it makes available to each of us. Our 
problem here is not to find forgiveness. Our 
graver problem is to find penitence on our own 
part, which alone will fit us to accept forgiveness. 

Conniving Caiaphas, no doubt harkening back 
to the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, declared that 
it was ‘“‘expedient that one man should die for 
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the people.” And here we have found God con- 
firming his uncertain judgment by giving Christ 
to the Cross. But was I worth that? Were you? 
O thou blessed Son of God, this story of thy 
suffering for my sake is something I can never 
forget so long as I have lease of life! ‘‘My right 
hand may forget her cunning,” and all else fade 
into gray and misty dimness—yet this I will not, 
I dare not forget! And, thank God, it isso easily 
rememberable! 

I should like to close by laying beside these 
reflections, upon the unforgetable story of the 
love of God in Christ, an incident which I trust, 
too, we may never be able to forget. It was told 
by an Englishman who visited this country last 
summer, and who vouches for its authenticity. 
As nearly as, I can remember, it runs about as 
follows: 

Early in the war, an only son from a fine Eng- 
lish family left his university and enlisted in the 
army. He was commissioned as a first lieutenant. 
Every day during his absence there were heart- 
searching prayers for his safety at the front. His 
letters came back regularly, full of love and feel- 
ing for his father and mother in their refined 
Christian home. He spoke of plans for the future 
and told of high hopes for his achievement. 

Then one day came the fatal message from the 
War Office, with its terribly familiar words: 
‘Killed in action.” In response to an inquiry, 
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an officer of the same company in which their 
son had served gave the details of his death. 
They had been out on a charge, but were forced 
to retire. The lieutenant, on the way back, heard 
a groan from a shell hole. Against the advice of 
his fellows, he shouldered a rough sergeant and 
was carrying him into their lines when, just on 
the parapet of their own trench, he was struck 
by a machine-gun bullet and killed. Naturally 
there was a great grief in his sorely bereaved 
home, where it seemed to these parents, with their 
only son killed, that ‘‘the light of a whole life 
died.” 

Correspondence followed with the wounded 
sergeant whom their son had saved. He finally 
recovered from his wounds. And these parents 
felt that it must be some one of great worth for 
whom their son had died. Upon learning that 
the sergeant was himself alone in the world, they 
wrote offering him their son’s room and place, 
not only in the home, but in their hearts as well. 

The sergeant accepted, and at dusk one evening 
upon his return to England rang the doorbell, 
keeping an appointment thus made. When the 
door opened to this refined Christian home, he 
entered—dirty, disheveled, coarse, drunk! A 
few minutes’ conversation revealed his language 
as luridly profane. It was positively painful! 
Impossible! And it was for a man like this that 
their fine son had given his life? 
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The sergeant was put to bed in their son’s 
room; and, shocked beyond expression, the 
father and mother sat down dismayed before the 
fireplace. Instantly the mother suggested re- 
consideration, somewhat bitterly. Late on into 
the night, with more tears than talk, these two 
bereaved ones sat. Finally, by a flash of sudden 
inspiration, the father quoted feelingly, with 
broken voice: ‘‘For while we were yet weak, 

Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely 
for a righteous man will one die: for peradventure 
for the good man some one would even dare to 
die. But God commendeth his own love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.”’ 

Somewhat soothed by the feeling that in this 
their loved son was likened to their Lord, they 
resolved to adhere to their intention of adopting 
this rough soldier as their son to replace their 
own, who had died for this apparently unworthy 
one. But such was the motive of Christian love 
with which they surrounded him, and the refine- 
ment of their own consecrated lives, as to lead 
to quite the issue you might expect. And this 
chapter closes with the renewed life of this rough 
sergeant responding to their hopes and coming 
to take the son’s place in fact and deed with 
worthiness. 

The story of the love of God shed abroad 
through Jesus Christ, who loved us} who are yet 
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so unworthy, well enough to die for us, is the 
theme of a story we can never forget—and would 
not if we could! It contains the promise of a 
realization of our highest aspirations and the hope 
of a saved and purified world. 


Vill 
GOD-POSSESSED 


‘“‘T have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me; and that life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself up for me.’’ (Gal. 2: 20.) 


TRAVELERS in Egypt and the Near East fre- 
quently have opportunity to see the. dervishes, 
who go through all sorts of frenzied contortions, 
dances, and trances as the supposed instruments 
of God. They are accounted the holy men of 
the East. There, and elsewhere among untu- 
tored peoples, those who have a touch of insanity 
are given peculiar reverence oftentimes, as it is 
supposed that they are in an unusual measure 
God-possessed. The curious in our own country 
may see so-called mediums go through their 
shadowed mummery while they are ostensibly 
acting as the spiritual channels of divinity. And 
what I have in mind to say here is that these ex- 
travagant performances, and others like them, 
are but crude representations of what we believe 
to be a real phase of human life. Often it is low, 
crude, and unworthy; but it hints at something 
nobler. 

Whatever may be their excesses or deceits, 
however low may be the order of their mental 
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and spiritual lives, I think we may legitimately 
say that they are but degraded forms of the high 
experience of which Paul speaks in the noble 
words which I have set at the head of this ser- 
mon. ‘Christ liveth in me.’’ Paul lays claim to 
being a God-possessed man. In this claim, upon 
careful examination of the man’s life, I think we 
must concur. He was to an unusual degree in the 
grip of Deity and an agent for the Most High. 
“The life which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself up for me.”” Paul so 
identified himself with Christ as to come in the 
end to say: ‘‘I have been crucified with Christ; 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me.”’ 

From the day of that remarkable experience 
on the road to Damascus, the old Saul was dead. 
A new Paul lived; yet not Paul, but a man who 
was literally “beside himself.” This God-pos- 
sessed man was so different from the fellow he 
had formerly been that he was truly a ‘‘new 
creature in Christ Jesus.”’ If we were unfamiliar 
with the story of this man’s life, and had placed 
before us the biography of Saul the zealous Phar- 
isee and that of Paul the heroic Christian trav- 
eler, missionary, and martyr, bound in separate 
volumes—who of us could ever imagine that they 
were one and the same man? The transforma- 
tion from a man fired with ambition to work for 
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God to a man who has surrendered himself to 
let God work through him, constitutes so clean 
a break in experience as to make him truly a 
‘“new man.” 

And this startling change in the man after he 
became God-possessed did not lead him into a 
monotonously dreary experience. It really made 
his life an entrancing adventure. And by his 
fidelity to the ‘‘high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus’’ he became what he still is—one of the 
best-known and most highly respected charac- 
ters of all human history. And his fame is secure 
for all time because founded upon a beneficent 
service to humankind which has laid the whole 
world under obligation to him and made us all 
his debtors. 

What happened to Paul is not the exclusive 
prerogative of a highly privileged character, nor 
is it to be claimed only by exceptional individuals 
of an ancient time. We could do no better than 
to insist that this is a privilege of normal modern 
spiritual life. It can, if we will but suffer it so, 
happen to each of us. And the possibility of this 
transaction taking place in our lives, and fitting 
us for noble service in the kingdom, constitutes 
an insistent call to put ourselves into the hands 
of God to be molded for his high service as he will. 

We compliment people who manifest a steady 
gravity of conduct by calling them men of self- 
possession. They possess an equanimity which 
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is not easily upset, however untoward may be 
the emergency of the moment. Calmly, steadily, 
and irresistibly they move forward undisturbed, 
undismayed, unafraid. And how, in thé per- 
plexity of emotions that sometimes move and al- 
most unnerve us, we almost envy them! Watch 
the reaction of various men in case of accident. 
Some with nerves shattered are left helpless and 
impotent. Others, self-possessed, think and act 
quickly and surely for their own and others’ 
good. In the larger affairs of life the same thing 
is made evident, and there are always some great 
souls whose vision is sure enough to prevent them 
becoming panicky. 

Now if we might for the moment lift this 
thought into the realm of religion, much the same 
thing is manifest. There are God-possessed 
people who never doubt the eventual issue, how- 
ever dark and unpromising the moment itself 
may be. They remain calm and unperturbed. 
What these God-possessed people do, they do 
because they feel welling up from somewhere 
within a surge of Deity. And it is this super- 
power, this “something not themselves,” which 
gives them power to perform great tasks, of 
which they alone, without this extra power, 
would feel and think themselves incapable. 

Many of our Christian poets have felt so. 
George Edward Woodberry, speaking on the 
matter of inspiration in our poets, says: ‘‘Some- 
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thing—they know not what—but something 
greater than the man speaks through the man, 
and there is virtue in his works that his own un- 
aided power never placed there.”’ 

Emerson broaches the same idea. “It is a 
secret, which every intellectual man knows, that, 
beyond the energy of his possessed and conscious 
intellect, he is capable of a new energy by aban- 
donment to the nature of things; that besides his 
own privacy of power as an individual man, 
there is a great public power on which he can 
draw, by unlocking his own human doors, and 
suffering the ethereal tides to roll and circulate 
through him. Then he is caught up into the life 
of the universe; his speech is thunder, his thought 
is law, and his words are universally intelligible.” 

It was old Spenser who spoke of poetry as ‘‘no 
arte, but a divine gift and heavenly instinct.’ 
Many of our poets—George Russell, Blake, Mil- 
ton, Browning, Coleridge, and many, many 
others—speak directly of God as a Being respon- 
sible for their creative inspiration. ‘‘Many of 
the greatest poets,’’ says Marguerite Wilkinson 
in her study of ‘““The Ways of the Makers,” 
‘“‘seem always to believe that when they create 
poetry they are in touch with something or some- 
body other than themselves—the ‘More’ of 
William James—that pours energy into them and 
through them, and gives them full utterance.” 

What these men in the realm of letters felt, 
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we have each in our respective spheres the right 
to claim for Christian living. The man in business 
ought to be able to believe in the usefulness of his 
allotted task and claim God’s energy in its fulfill- 
ment, especially if he believes with Richard 
Grant, the president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, that ‘‘it is the function of modern 
business to supply the material needs of hu- 
manity.’’ If business is, as this definition of its 
function presumes, a rendering of service, it 
needs no apology and may readily claim the 
divine complement of power in performing that 
service. The teacher in school ought to feel the 
divinity of her task too, and claim God’s strength 
and direction in its discharge. The mother in the 
home, than whose work is none nobler, is not 
alone; she too has a divine Ally, if she but claim 
his power. And so we all. 

I like the spirit of that man who, in the midst 
of hard work, heavy cares, and great temptations, 
when asked how he managed to keep life clean 
and wholesome, replied: ‘‘Ah, I have a Friend!’ 
He had the sense not only of being set apart for 
a holy mission, but also of being empowered to do 
it; he was both guarded and girded by the Al- 
mighty. 

Great souls among our kind have felt them- 
selves possessed and keptofGod. Itwas Florence 
Nightingale who said: “‘If I could give you any 
information concerning my life, it would be to 
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show how a woman of very ordinary ability has 
been led by God in strange and unaccustomed 
paths to do in his service what he has done in 
her. And if I could tell you all, you would see 
how God has done all, and I nothing. I have 
worked hard, very hard, that is all; and I have 
never refused God anything.”” There you have 
the secret of a really great woman’s life, a 
woman who organized mercy and made it truly 
minister to need—she ‘‘never refused God any- 
thing’! It reminds one of Luther when, at a 
very critical period of his life, he was asked: 
“Now that pope, cardinals, priests, and kings 
are all against you, what will you do?” Here is 
his response to the question, asked in alarm, 
answered in such assured confidence: “I will put 
myself under the shelter of Him who said, ‘I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’”’ 

The more one looks at the lives of great-souled 
men and women who have been God-possessed 
in unusual measure, the more one is impressed 
with two very simple things. These people have 
power, and they also have peace! They have 
capacity and security. 

Some one once asked General Booth what had 
been the secret of his great success in the or- 
ganization and management of the great religious 
army of which he was the head. His reply is il- 
luminating. He said: ‘I will tell you the secret 
—God has had all there was of me. There have 
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been men with greater brains than I, men with 
greater opportunities, but from the day I got 
the poor of London on my heart, and a vision of 
what Jesus Christ would do for them, I made up 
my mind that God should have all of William 
Booth there was; and if anything has been 
achieved, it is because God has all the adoration 
of my heart, all the power of my will, and all the 
influence of my life.’’ Dispossessed of self; 
God-possessed! This gives capacity, security, 
and accomplishment! 

While it is more striking when displayed by 
the great ones of earth, this is something we also 
find among the lowly and the humble. It broods 
in the souls of our common ilk as well as the high 
and mighty. ‘Well, have you any religion this 
morning?”’ asked a man entering a New England 
cobbler’s shop of its proprietor one morning. 
There in his little shop, hunched over at his 
workbench, was the old shoemaker who was 
known in his village for the simple and joyous 
earnestness of his consecration; he was respected 
by all who knew him and loved by many. This 
was his response to that perhaps more than half- 
jesting morning greeting: ‘‘Just enough to make 
good shoes to the glory of God!’’ And he ac- 
companied the words with a lusty whack of his 
hammer, driving a nail into the shoe on the last. 
“Just enough to make good shoes to the glory of 
God!”’ Well now, why not? His work had be- 
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come a kind of a sacrament; and he himself deeply 


was not mere idle acquiescence in God’s will, but 
an active devotion. Here was not a theory of re- 
ligion, but real religion in action among the com- 
monplaces of life! And he too had power, as he 
assuredly had peace. There is nothing gives 
poise to life quite in the fashion that those have 
it who feel themselves dwelling under the shadow 
of the Almighty. 

Why are so many of us so pressed by worries, 
cares, anxieties? Why are we so unrestful? Why 
are our lives harried by all sorts of distresses? 
Why all this nervous fretfulness which seems in- 
creasingly to encroach upon the lives of modern 
Americans? Why do we lack, as I believe we al- 
most certainly do, the quiet peace our grand- 
fathers enjoyed? I do not think it is merely be- 
cause the processes of life have been speeded up 
by the driving pace of machinery. I do think 
we could cure ourselves of much of this by a great 
trust; by the simple process of putting ourselves 
into the hands of God, ‘“‘not refusing him any- 
thing.” 

God wants possession of our lives—time, talent, 
and all. ‘‘My son, give me thine heart” is a 
word of God which all men ever hear. But 
obey? Well, unfortunately, not always. Yet 
there was one man at least who, when he found 
this situation confronting him, said; ‘‘Here am I, 
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Lord.’’ The moral and spiritual urgency of this 
call was cogently reénforced with these words 
by a man who pressed the responsibility upon 
others of putting their lives into the possession 
of God. He said: ‘‘ Ye are not your own; for ye 
were bought with a price.” In short, we are 
God’s men, or ought to be! 

And this man was himself consistent. He did 
not urge upon others what he was unwilling to 
submit to for himself. He was literally God’s 
man, wholly so! Therefore he could say with 
perfect candor concerning himself: “It is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me: and 
that life which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself up for me.”’ Wholly 
God-possessed! Nothing reserved; nothing kept 
back. Nothing given conditionally. God-pos- 
sessed, and therefore kept by God from all that 
would stain or taint life with the faintest smudge 
of evil. He was God-possessed, and therefore 
divinely empowered; God-possessed, therefore he 
had both poise and peace. He was God’s man, 
and wholly given to great living! 

May I address a word here to the man who is 
not consciously God-possessed? To the man who 
feels that he has no Christ resident in the citadel 
of his soul, may this simple word be transformed 
into the Word! He is not without hope. Lives 
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have often been very markedly altered (think of 
Paul again). 

One of the most moving portraitures of Jesus 
with which our Christian literature reveals him 
is this: It is the figure of a thorn-crowned Saviour, 
standing at the portal of Man-Soul, knocking 
and asking entrance. Listen to his voice: ‘‘Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will come in 
to him.’ This Christ wants your life with all 
of its faculties at their highest efficiency. He 
wants to employ your time and talent for the 
noblest usage to which they may be devoted. 
He wants you! He should have you wholly. We 
ought not refuse him anything. Put this loving 
Christ in possession of your life, and ‘‘whatso- 
ever he saith unto you, do it.”” It will net you a 
meed of power, poise, and peace of which there 
is no telling you. It can only be experienced. 
But once you have done this, so eminently satis- 
factory will the result be that you will come to 
these words of Paul with a renewed appreciation 
and may indeed appropriate them for your own: 
“Tt is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in 
me.”’ 

A man may begin his religious life by stating 
that he has a faith in God. He ends it noblest 
who has come to say that faith in God has him. 


IX 
BEHIND THE MASK 


“There is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not be known.”” (Luke 12: 2.) 


THE masquerade has seemingly become in- 
separable from our observance of Halloween. On 
our city streets on that evening one may see the 
most grotesque and ludicrous false faces. Some. 
of the masks are positively hideous. But ap- 
parently the more impossible they are, the more 
pleasing to the wearer and the better his dis- 
guise. 

It is often perfectly evident that the heart be- 
hind the false face is not in accord with the fea- 
tures it presents to public view—for with cheery 
voice and merry, ringing laugh, the face was 
given the lie! In fact, one of the happiest spirits 
I met last Halloween was a red-and-black repre- 
sentation of old Mephistopheles himself, with 
his horns and tail complete! 

(It is impossible, in passing, to refrain from a 
comparison of our mischievous pranks on Hal- 
loween in America with the solemn observance of 
this All Saints’ Eve in the religious calendar of 
France. Particularly since the war, in which so 
many of their loved ones perished, All Saints’ 
Eve, so closely associated with “le jour des 
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morts’’—the day of the dead—has a deeply ap- 
pealing religious solemnity entirely lacking among 
us. And when we think of them, our masquerad- 
ing holiday seems closely approaching a profane 
blasphemy. I wonder if it would not seem so to 
many of them?) 

Apparently, however, the mask and prank are 
inseparable from our observance of what is with 
us no longer a religious day, but purely a holiday 
for merrymaking jest. The jester with his cap 
and bells holds sway in hall and heart. And you 
may on Halloween meet your most humorous 
friend—all unbeholden—hidden behind the long- 
est face with most woebegone features imaginable. 
Or, the case may be quite reversed. 

Really though, we need not give ourselves the 
trouble of wearing a false face in order to mask. 
We are alfeady masked. It is not that we alto- 
gether wilfully hide ourselves from one another; 
but only that, in spite of everything, we cannot 
help doing so. We are always masked in a fashion. 
The expression of the face may reveal the secret 
of the heart, but can only do so in a very limited 
degree. Even when to the expression of the face 
we add voice and gesture and language too, there 
come times in every life when we despair of mak- 
ing another person understand just what we feel, 
and think, and mean! 

Our masks were given us directly from the old 
Greek stage. They are closely related to our 
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word for personality. The Greek actor wore a 
mask to indicate the person he was supposed to 
represent. And so clumsy are our facilities for 
assessing personality that we still judge men 
largely by the masks they wear. So far as I 
know, the Oberammergau Passion Play is the 
only dramatic presentation in which the actors 
are supposed actually to embody the characters 
they play. But even there it can be but partially 
so, for who would wish to become the embodiment 
of Judas? 

We are all masked. And there is almost as 
much mystery about the personality of any one 
of us as ever there was about that political 
prisoner confined to the Bastile under Louis 
XIV who came to be called ‘‘the man in the iron 
mask.” Really now, just who is it behind the 
face, the voice, the eyes? Who can tell? 

Here we are, two people talking together, and 
we understand one another with ordinary facility. 
But, mind you, there are six possible personalities 
involved in that exchange of talk. There is the 
person I think you are, the person you think you 
are, and the person you really are—which may be 
different from either of the other two. On my 
side of this exchange is the person I think I am, 
the person you think me to be, and again, the 
still different person that I really am. With the 
six of us, instead of two, mixing in the conversa- 
tion in varying degrees, is it any wonder that we 
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sometimes fail to understand one another proper- 


ly? 

May I convey here a little essay on ‘‘ Masks” 
by Morrill which fell into my hands some years 
ago? It is brief enough to include in practically 
its entirety. He says: 


A mask is a disguise. The first was used in Eden, when 
the serpent appeared as an angel of light. The ancient Greeks 
wore masks at the feast of Bacchus and on the stage, and em- 
ployed them to represent the various ages and types of charac- 
ter. Later, in the sixteenth century, Italy used them for 
comedy. I have seen savages wear masks to scare away their 
enemies and evil spirits. . . . The mask disguise took en- 
tertainment form, was introduced from Italy to England, and 
was a favorite pastime with the courts from the time of 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. Of course, mummery and 
disguising would appeal to courts and kings who did little 
else but hoodwink their people. Milton gives us ‘‘Comus”’; 
‘‘rare Ben Jonson’’ wrote many masks; serious Bacon in his 
essays refers to mask entertainments as mere ‘‘toys,’’ scarcely 
to be mentioned among serious subjects. Yet I wonder if he 
did not feel deep down that all life was a mask—from the 
prologue of the cradle to the epilogue of the coffin. 

One sees masks in costumers’ windows of dogs, cats, don- 
keys, pigs, goats, devils, sheep, and asses; and feels that they 
are but reflections of the faces peering in at the windows. 

People wear masks without going to the shop to buy them. 
The burglar wears one when robbing; but not the respectable 
bank president, who may be a thief at heart. Animals do not 
wear masks; we know them at first sight and are guarded 
against them. It were well for society if men and women ap- 
peared in their real nature and character, so that innocence, 
youth, and virtue were not deceived and sacrificed. 

Aésop tells how the fox came to the house of the actor and 
found a beautiful mask. Placing his paw on the brow, he 
said: ‘‘What a handsome face we have here. Pity it is that 
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it should want brains.’’ A mask is a hollow, painted, gro- 
tesque mockery. Outer show is a poor substitute for inner 
substance. Profligate Poppea invented the mask to hide the 
beauty of her face to add its charm to her lover. The world is 
a stage, and the curtain is da’ mask, but it cannot veil bad 
moral character. Children wear sport masks, only to take 
them off later in life and put on worse. Masks are always in 
style with the world’s changing fashion. 

Life’s masks are various. Beauty disguises beastliness of 
character. The fool wears a professor’s cap, and the wise man 
wears a cap and bells. Wolfish politicians wear a lambskin of 
patriotism. Philandering Fausts wear masks of politeness 
over hearts of pollution. The clergy often wear the livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in. The business thief masks under 
the banner of honesty. . . . Tragic hearts wear comedy 
masks. Error tricks herself out as truth. Death comes in the 
disguise of pleasure, eating and drinking. Unjust law masks 
itself in the guise of equity. Truth, simplicity, and nudity 
are so togged out as to be scarcely recognizable. The Sunday 
saint is found to be a Monday satyr, whose god is a goat. 
Life is death’s masquerade, and all must perish. Death un- 
masks—we can’t carry our masks to the tomb. 


I am sorry to have interposed so long a quota- 
tion here, but it contains so many suggestive 
ideas with which we may or may not agree as to 
have easily merited its inclusion. Much of what 
its author here speaks is intentional masking; 
perhaps more masks in real life are worn in entire 
unconsciousness of having anything to hide the 
real faces of life. 

At least one man has told us of the turning 
point in his spiritual life which began when it 
suddenly occurred to him one day that he had 
never really seen his mother. Of course, he had 
seen her face, and knew its every feature and the 
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lines engraved upon it which bespoke her charac- 
ter. He had seen the bodily instrument by means 
of which she had been able to express herself by 
word, look, or act. But her real self, her love, 
her consciousness, her thoughts and dreams, her 
spirit—these he had never seen. Indeed, these 
he never would see! Yet this mother of his was 
the most potent spiritual force in all his life. He 
had seen but the mask she, like all of us, could 
not help wearing. His mother was somewhere 
behind it; but where? It needs no probing psy- 
chologist to tell us that ‘‘we dwell apart.” Hav- 
ing then never seen his mother, how could he with 
fleshly eye ever hope to see God? He might see 
the manifestations of God in the manifold proc- 
esses of nature, or, better, in the finer impulses of 
his fellows; but it was a true word long since 
written: ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time.” 
Before going farther, we need to pay tribute to 
those heroic souls who hide their troubles, sor- 
rows, disappointed hopes, and tragedies behind 
a mask, oftentimes a mask that smiles at us in 
such a way as never to arouse an inquiry as to 
what might lie within the heart. Fine-tempered 
souls they often are, who would not add to the 
pain of the world by revealing the burden of 
their closeted souls. This is well illustrated by 
the story told by Lafcadio Hearn in his Japanese 
letters. I quote it here because it is a very strik- 
ing example of a very commendable hypocrisy, 
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of which there is much in the world. He is speak- 
ing of his cook. (Or is he speaking of us all?) 
“My cook wears a smiling, healthy, rather pleas- 
ing face. He is a good-looking young man. 
One day I looked through a little hole in 
the shoji, and saw him alone. The face was not 
the same face! It was thin and drawn, and 
showed queer lines worn by old hardship. 
I went in, and the man was all changed—young 
and happy again. . . . He wears the mask of 
happiness as an etiquette.”’ 

One feels that we ought to honor men like 
this for their forbearance. It oftentimes ap- 
proaches the heroic. For underneath this pleas- 
ant-looking mask is often a heart that fairly 
breaks for the want of a word of sympathy. Our 
negro poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar, has put this 
well in his short poem entitled, ‘‘We Wear the 
Mask”’: 


‘“We wear the mask that grins and lies, 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes— 
This debt we pay to human guile; 
With torn and bleeding hearts we smile, 
And mouth with myriad subtleties. 


Why should the world be overwise, 

In counting all our tears and sighs? 

Nay, let them only see us, while 
We wear the mask. 


We smile, but, O great Christ, our cries 
To thee from tortured souls arise. 

We sing, but O the clay is vile 

Beneath our feet, and long the mile; 
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But let the world dream otherwise, 
We wear the mask!” 


Nay indeed, the look the face wears does not, 
all appearances do not, really reveal either the 
heart or the mind. Much is intentionally and 
nobly hidden from the stare of the world, hoarded 
preciously in the quiet heart. ‘‘But, O great 
Christ, our cries! Our cries!”’ 

Having seen how effectually, whether we wish 
it or not, our human personalities are masked, 
may we reverently say that God too is masked? 
In a way it sometimes seems the race has been 
playing blind man’s buff in its search for God— 
being not only masked in the search, but blind- 
folded! And we have in all the ages past been 
stretching out our groping hands to feel uncer- 
tainly for him. Sometimes we have thought we 
touched him! And then again, we were not so 
sure. But for all that, we never give up the game. 
As Paul stated in Athens, it was determined that 
“they should seek God, if haply they might feel 
after him and find him, though he is not far from 
each one of us.” 

A masked God! Should we recognize him were 
we even to come to close grips with him? Or 
should we feel as did Jacob some time after our 
closest contact and clearest vision: ‘‘Surely God 
was in this place, and I knew it not’’? And then 
be startlingly disconcerted at our dullness of 
understanding, our failure to recognize him? 
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It was Isaiah who long since said: ‘Truly thou 
art a God who hideth thyself.” And repeatedly 
in the Psalms we come across the expression, or 
others like it: “‘How long, O Jehovah? 

How long wilt thou hide thy face from me?” 
And there is that other pitiably pathetic expres- 
sion in which it seems is close-packed.all of the 
heartache and pain and disappointment of hu- 
manity’s search for God in this game of blind 
man’s buff, which has gone on until the blind- 
folded searcher is weary of the unsatisfying play 
and wants no longer to be ‘‘it’’! It is couched 
in the pleading words of Job: “O that I knew 
where I might find him!”’ If we could but truly 
see him, we should be satisfied. 

Irrespective of the satisfaction with which a 
Christian theologian may set down his definitions 
and demonstrations of the existence and charac- 
ter of God, I am persuaded that there is a great 
discontent in the minds of ordinary people on this 
score. Even educated men who know much con- 
cerning the processes of nature, and practical 
men who handle vast quantities of power, come 
perilously near losing a personal God who stands 
—may we say masked ?—behind both process and 
power! Almost literally here it is difficult to 
see the woods for the trees. Our human knowl- 
edge of life and the world about us has expanded . 
so rapidly in these recent years, and is still ex- 
panding, that we have hardly had time to find the 
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security of a synthesis of the whole. When we 
shall have done that, I believe we shall be looking 
upon the latest mask which covers the face of 
God. 

A final solution of this is promised us, together 
with an open revelation of everything else that is 
hidden. ‘‘There is nothing covered that shall 
not be revealed, nor hidden that shall not be 
known.” Even if we did not have this word of 
Scripture for our encouragement, there is enough 
promise in the pertinacity of man’s unceasing 
search for God to lead us to suspect that there 
is truly something to search for—or, better, a 
Some One! 

If you are disconcerted with the results of your 
search so far, if its actual net results are disap- 
pointingly slender, and if you are gravely con- 
cerned about your small knowledge of God, there 
is probably nothing better that you can do for the 
present than to read Dr. Richard L. Swain’s 
book on ‘‘What and Where Is God?’’ Few books 
have done as much as this to help us understand 
just what sort of Father lives behind the mask. 

But better than this book, which for directness 
of language, readableness, and its striking illus- 
trations taken largely from personal experience 
would be hard to improve upon—better even 
than this is the Book, much of which was written 
about the life of the Man, who more than all 
others has led us to feel that we knew pretty 
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well what is behind the Great Mask. In him, 
more than in any other, we come to feel that we 
have learned ‘“‘what for ages hath been hid in 
God.” In Christ was God unmasked—there we 
beheld open-faced Divinity! ‘‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

But even in looking directly into the uncovered 
face of God in Jesus Christ, what we see there 
depends much upon the eyes with which we look. 
And if we really wish to see Deity, we must come 
to that ‘“‘vision splendid’’ undefiled, for it is 
written: ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God.”’ So that, after all, the limitation 
of our vision may be due not so much to the fact 
that God’s face is veiled as it is to the narrow 
slits in our own mask through which we look. 
God is already unmasked! And it is this same 
Lord. who will in the end unmask us too. Before 
him we shall stand perfectly revealed, exactly 
as we are. Not only will he uncover our faces. 
He will also ‘‘make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts” of men. There will be no hidden identi- 
ties! We shall be fully known for what we are. 

This ought not to fill us with fear: it ought to 
be a joyful promise. At our masquerade parties 
the greater part of the fun comes with the re- 
moval of masks and the establishment of ques- 
tioned identification of our friends. It ought to 
be so at the end of the greater masquerade of life. 
When death removes the mask of clay behind 
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completely satisfied, for ‘‘we shall see him as he 
is,’ and “‘know fully, even as also we are known.” 
Nothing longer covered, nothing hid! 

Really now, who is it behind that mask? 


xX 
THE WEEVIL IN THE BOLL 


“Of the three, he [Abishai] was the most honorable: how- 
beit he attained not to the first three.”’ Cl Girone d2221 2) 

“He [Benaiah] was more honorable than the thirty, but he 
attained not to the first three.” (1 Chron. 11: 25.) 


SOME time since there appeared in one of our 
national magazines an article entitled ‘‘A Billion- 
Dollar Bandit.’”” The essay described how this 
modern bandit, operating in a certain area year 
after year on end, uninterrupted, took from the 
citizens of that community so large a toll as to 
make Jesse James and his more recent confreres 
look like the veriest amateurs and tyros. A billion 
dollars each year is considered a very conservative 
estimate for the levy of this bandit upon the 
American public. 

Very simply put, this is the cost to our Ameri- 
can people of the depredations of the cotton-boll 
weevil. This pest began its waste in Mexico, 
but has gradually spread northward, until to- 
day it levies its toll upon all the cotton-growing 
areas of America, except possibly the very fringes 
of the cotton belt. 

What happens is simply this: The farmer, or 
planter as he is called in the South, plants his 
cotton. If the season be favorable, it grows 


beautifully. The plants finally flower into a 
8 
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rich creamy white that gradually turns to a deep 
pink or red after maturity. The blossoms con- 
vert a cotton field in flower into a scene of 
beauty, with its wide expanse of glaucous green 
bountifully dotted with cream-white, pink, and 
red blooms. It is not the less beautiful when one 
stops to think of the utility of its product for 
clothing of comfort and beauty, for every blos- 
som ought to be the seat of a bollful of downy 
fiber, to become thread, cloth, and clothing. 

Finally in midsummer the boll begins to form. 
Then comes our bandit! The parent insect or 
bug deposits its eggs within the boll through a 
clean, sharp incision. These eggs hatch into the 
small weevils, which immediately upon their 
birth begin to feed upon the fiber in the boll. 
That boll in which he feeds never bursts to glad- 
den the planter’s eyes by holding up its little 
handful of snowy down. For there our bandit 
has taken his toll, and by thus wreaking his ruin 
he has for a number of years destroyed half of the 
potential cotton crop of America every succeed- 
ing year! 

This bandit not only reduces the income of the 
Southern planter by half, but impairs his pur- 
chasing power, and thereby closes a large market 
to commercial goods of all sorts, which affects in 
turn the Northern merchant and manufacturer. 
Truly this little weevil, so industriously busy in the 
hidden darkness of the cotton boll, has eaten seri- 
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ously into our national economy. Every article of 
cotton which you buy is about doubled in price by 
his depredation. The cotton-spinning industry of 
New England finds him gnawing at its purse. And 
every time you housewives buy a spool of cotton 
thread, you pay tribute to this robber-baron ban- 
dit—the weevil in the boll. 

No successful method of dealing with this 
marauder has ever been found. No spray will 
reach him; he lies sealed within the boll in com- 
fortable security from any sprinkled poison. 
Any effort to reach him inside the boll is futile 
too: to destroy him there is but to destroy the 
cotton also. Only by a total boycott for a year 
could he be starved out and destroyed. That 
has never been effected, and perhaps never will 
be. If no cotton were planted for a year, the 
pest could be completely exterminated. 

Which things are a parable! 

Here is a beautiful cotton field, growing with 
luxuriant rankness. It blossoms in bountiful 
profusion. It promises an abundant yield. But 
when it comes time to harvest, only a few bolls of 
cotton are found without this blasting canker 
having eaten the heart out of them. Here is a 
young life, radiant in its youth, pulsating with 
superabundant energy, great with its promise of 
achievement. And then at maturity, when we 
have the right to expect a harvest of great 
achievement, we find but a blasted, hollow, useless 
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character. There has been some banditry here! 
Some one has broken into the boll of life! The 
strong box of the heart has been rifled! And one 
may even come upon the scattered tools of that 
dark trade left carelessly upon the floor, giving 
their mute evidence of how the deed was done! 
There have been some evil transactions, deeds of 
the dark hours, done within the heart of this 
personality all unseen, and often unsuspected 
until too late to prevent or mend! And all we 
can say at the end is, he sadly disappointed his 
promise. 

A most unusual thing, think you? Not at all! 
In fact, it is so very ordinary a thing that we 
have (to our shame, such low ideals!) come almost 
to expect it, and are thrilled when it does not 
take place. There are those two men, Abishai 
and Benaiah, with the Biblical assessment of 
whose lives we started out in this consideration 
of banditry. And there are so many others like 
them that comparison might really prove in- 
vidious. 

Abishai, that youth of promise! Joab’s young- 
er brother was a man of daring courage. That 
much was proved. No one doubts his dazzling 
prowess! He was honored by his fellows for his 
sure and frenzied flouncing of his foes. Radiant, 
buoyant youth, so full of hope; of whom so much 
was easily expected! But there must have been 
a weevil in the boll; some deterioration deter- 
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mined his bounds that he could not pass—and it 
came to be stated of him, for all his joyous prom- 
ise, that ‘‘of the three in the second rank, he was 
the most honorable: however, he did not attain to 
the first three.’’ Something failed him! Some- 
thing happened in him to delimit him forever as 
a “‘second-grade’’ man! 

And likewise Benaiah. Sadly so! As a young 
man he had ‘done mighty deeds.’ Single- 
handed, he had “killed a lion in a pit upon a 
snowy day.” There is testimony to his fortitude 
and prowess in the statement that he dispos- 
sessed the great Egyptian stalwart of his spear 
that seemed more like a beam than the slender 
point men carried on the field of war. These 
deeds on the part of one who was yet but a youth 
seemed typical of his ability and promised much 
for his maturer years. What might not men ex- 
pect of such a soldier when he is become an old 
campaigner? Yet it was said of him, so disap- 
pointingly, that while ‘‘he was more honorable 
than the thirty, yet he attained not to the first 
three!’’ And again we can only fairly conclude 
that there has been some banditry at work within 
this soul to rob it of its promise! 

There is a severe discrepancy between what 
both of these fair youth seemingly promised and 
what their maturity actually revealed. There 
must have been a weevil in the boll! They blos- 
somed beautifully. They promised a bountiful 
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yield. They turned out only a blasted hope. 
“They attained not!” They were dismal disap- 
pointments! 

Some of you older people will be thinking of 
the companions of your younger years in school 
or college. Some of them were brilliant in their 
books, and you looked ahead in your hope to 
great accomplishment on their part. You almost 
envied them their promise! And however trivial 
and foolish were the things you said at commence- 
ment in your class prophecy, deep down in your 
own heart of hearts you felt them called to places 
of power and leadership in future years. But 
after this long lapse of time, where are they? 
Sorrily you say, they failed their promise. There 
was a weevil in the boll of life, and it has eaten 
all the substantial fiber of their character! They 
too have not attained first rank, for all their 
promise and your earnest expectations. 

One of the most brilliant students I ever knew, 
a man who in his college years was considered 
something of a phenomenon by his companions, 
expected upon leaving college to study law. 
Those of us who knew him then expected and 
confidently predicted for him a great career at 
the bar, and it seemed altogether reasonable to 
us that he should eventually sit upon an honored 
seat administering justice with an even hand and 
a high purpose as a Christian judge. But some- 
thing failed him! And I last heard of him driving 
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a team of mules in a rented truck garden, supply- 
ing fresh vegetables in season to a near-by mar- 
ket for a mighty impoverished and poor, pre- 
carious living! Not that this is not an honorable 
way in which to earn a living, for it is. But we 
felt then that he would do so much better with 
his talent—as I still feel that he might. Was 
there not some weevil in the boll? 

You men in business and professional life have 
seen this thing take place beneath your very 
eyes, year after year. Please God, you may not 
be in such a case yourself! If so, it may not yet 
be quite too late to mend, if you but will. There 
is an astoundingly large percentage of men in 
business who fail; only about three in each one 
hundred are what might truly be called successful 
in their affairs. The remainder may not actually 
have completely failed, but they too ‘‘attained 
not the first three.’”’ But it is not so much with 
the matter of commercial or professional success 
that we are most concerned. We are more in- 
terested in the matters of their souls and charac- 
ters. And what happens in their affairs is often 
symptomatic of what more seriously hampers 
them elsewhere. Men often succeed in their 
businesses only to the hurt of their own souls. 
Men sometimes fail in business because they are 
successful in maintaining an unimpaired con- 
science and have refused to compromise charac- 
ter for the sake of gain. Favor with God is better 
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than a fortune! To be endowed with self-respect 
is to possess more than a million without it! 

But it is a recognizable fact that in many in- 
stances the thing we call a weevil in the boll, the 
thing that gnaws at character, constitutes a 
blight in business at one and the same time. The 
presence of a single blasting sin in the life of a 
youth cannot remain for long undiscovered. And 
think you such an one will attain positions of 
trust or prominence, will find dealings enough to 
profit, when as now, so much of business and 
professional life turns upon personal confidence? 
There is nothing that will so blast a man’s 
business as a blighted character. And one who 
is ambitious to succeed in business or profession 
can do no better than to approach his task with 
clean hands and a pure heart! And if he find in 
his cottori patch of life one boll with weevil 
breeding, it were well for him to declare a holiday 
upon the thing it feeds upon, that he may begin 
again next year clear of this blighting pest. And 
we are talking, not of cotton, but of the cure of 
souls! 

This young man, so heroic in his single-handed 
attack upon a lion in a pit with which he feared 
not to come to close grips that snowy day, may 
lack the stiffness of moral fiber which will lead 
him to attack the beast within himself. For we 
are all more or less a menagerie. As Carl Sand- 
burg puts it, 
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“There is a wolf in me— 

There is a fox in me— 

There is an ox in me— 

O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie inside my ribs.” 


But if so, he ought to proclaim himself, with our 
poet, also ‘‘the keeper of the zoo.’ He ought 
never to suffer himself to come to the position 
through carelessness in which, endangered, he 
finds his captives turned to rend and tear! But 
it is not so often the larger beasts that give us 
fear, but those that work in quiet, all unseen, like 
weevils in the boll, whose damage is quite done 
before we are aware. 

I remember one brilliant young chap whose 
father was an honored judge who, being of a 
literary bent of mind, inculcated both the love 
and practice of letters in his son. He expected, 
as many of us did for long, this son to make his 
mark in literature. Even back in college days 
he was writing for magazines of national circula- 
tion, and wrote worthily with promise. But the 
glass of good fellowship, so cheering in those gala 
days of youth and college friends, grew deeper 
with the years, and came to be filled with a 
darker, stronger brew. And what had begun in 
great good cheer became disgusting dissipation 
approaching dissolution. He moved from news- 
paper to newspaper, until at last he faded out. 
Now at barely mid-life, with brain befogged, 
physique enervated, mind and soul enchained to 
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slaving habit, he faces ruined life. It is as much 
as if he had written over his own life and with his 
own right hand, “‘ Ichabod ’’—God-forsaken ! And 
to-day, from this distance, his haughty sneer at 
the religious activities of the fellows about him in 
college life, men and actions to both of which alike 
he felt distinctively superior (as in capacity in- 
deed he may well have been! more to his shame!) 
these things are unutterably pathetic now in 
view of his broken health and blasted life. Truly 
there was a weevil in the boll! Does he never 
wish there were a ‘‘land of beginning again’’? 
When Benedict Arnold once asked a loyal 
captain what the Americans would do to him if 
he were captured, he was answered thus: ‘‘T be- 
lieve they would first cut off your lame leg, which 
was wounded in the cause of freedom and virtue 
and bury it with the honors of war, and 
afterwards hang the remainder of your body on a 
gibbet.”” And do you remember the vacant niche 
on the monument commemorating the surrender 
of Burgoyne? The names of three distinguished 
generals are deep-carved on three sides. But the 
place unmarked is that which might have been 
filled by Arnold’s name had he not been a traitor. 
In the assembly hall at West Point there is af- 
fixed a shameful shield without a name; and when 
the visitor asks why, he is again told the story of 
Arnold’s defection. And when we finally find 
him dying in a London garret, the weevil in the 
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boll having finally done him down, we find him 
pleading to be dressed in the uniform he had once 
so honorably worn, and pathetically asking to be 
permitted to let the sight of his eyes fade out 
while looking upon the flag of the people and land 
he had betrayed! He had let the weevil of per- 
sonal vanity and love of money eat the very heart 
out of the boll of his integrity! 

¢, And there was that other American at whom 
we sometimes look askance. Surely he was one 
of the most distinguished men who ever presided 
over the United States Senate; and even those 
were days of great promise. It was reasonably 
expected that he might aspire to the presidency 
itself. But there was a weevil in the boll unseen, 
but which had long been at work. He was with- 
out religious principles. During his days in 
Princeton College there was a mighty religious 
awakening among the students, and this man, 
Aaron Burr, wasmoved. MHecalled upon the pres- 
ident of the institution, asking his advice. ‘‘Mr. 
President, I have made up my mind to consider 
the claims of Christ. Now what would you do?” 
He received the following advice: ‘‘ Burr, if I were 
you, I would wait until the excitement of the re- 
vival had subsided, and then I would think it out 
carefully.’’ Burr considered for a moment, and 
then said: “That is exactly what I will do.” 
Never again in the life of this man of such bril- 
liant parts was the religious motive ever given 
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expression, and he came at last to die without an 
expressed faith. The weevil in the boll destroyed 
his integrity, and left him in the end but the 
hollow mockery of disgraceful failure. Un- 
restrained and unforgiven sin brought on un- 
reckoned ruin. And the best that we can say of 
Aaron Burr is that he too ‘‘attained not.’’ All 
his glowing promise dissolved in impotence! 
There is nothing to which the wise youth will 
give himself with greater wisdom than doing bat- 
tle incessantly with those things in his life which 
are likely to lead him to some sort of compromise ~ 
later. And the more arduously he beats these 
things down now, the more strength to his good 
right arm in maturer years. I recall well how, 
when working at chemical analysis in the labora- 
tory, I frequently fell afoul of a solution contain- 
ing arsenic. This had to be precipitated with 
hydrogen sulphide gas, and filtered out, before 
analysis could be prosecuted further. It was 
often a tediously slow process. But leaving by 
careless or hurried work the merest trace of this 
chemical in the solution ‘‘queered’’ all the ac- 
curacy of later results. So one ‘‘attained not”’ 
the correct analysis. Perhaps not a weevil in 
the boll, but certainly a terror in the tube—and 
with equal certainty a parable for life. Going on 
into maturity without these sins of our youth 
filtered out of the solution, none of our characters 
will analyze correctly. And to try to make them 
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do so is only comparable to the working of a long 
mathematical problem in which we have vitiated 
the result by an error in the first equation. If 
you wish another Biblical example, I need only 
refer you to a study of King Saul. Nay, we need 
not turn to the unerring records of spiritual life 
spread before us in our Bibles for this assessment 
and appraisal of life! We see about us on every 
hand the startling evidences of unattainment due 
to the insidious secret working of the weevil of 
sin in the boll of life. 

Talk about ‘“‘a billion-dollar bandit’! The 
annual loss in terms of actual money, dollars and 
cents, from this weevil sin working in the lives 
of men and women runs up into almost unbe- 
lievable figures. Oftentimes it even takes the 
life itself. But when we add to the loss of money, 
and the loss of life, the unutterable woe, misery, 
and accumulated unhappinesses this canker of 
the soul produces through its wastage, there is 
simply no rendering of the bill! It has passed 
our human comprehension. It remains for God 
alone to deal with it! 

Even if we have no unrestrained sin cutting 
like a canker and undermining our integrity and 
spiritual productivity—even then, at our best, 
we come so far short of the perfect glory of fully 
achieved manhood as to be gravely discontented 
with the result. And those whose lives embody 
Christian manhood at its common best must in 
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a manner, like Paul, look at the gloriously per- 
fected manhood of Jesus Christ and say even in 
old age and after years of struggle to attain: “I 
count not myself to have attained: but I press 
on.”’ But if there is a weevil in the boll, beware! 

When God walks through the fields at harvest- 
ing of human souls—as he one day assuredly 
must do—will we have burst our binding boll and 
shown our heart of snowy white as does the full- 
blown cotton boll? Or will we in our shame have 
but to show the mere unburst and hollow shell, 
dun and sere, that speaking token of the fact 
that we have given harborage to that which has 
not alone destroyed ourselves, but bred the pest 
which blights so bitterly and ruthlessly destroys 
the crop in years to come? 


a 


XI 
THE THRESHING-FLOOR OF GOD 


‘He will thoroughly purge his threshing-floor, and gather 
his wheat into the garner.”” (Matt. 3: 12 and Luke 3: 17.) 


Ir during these recent weeks you have driven 
out into the countryside, you have doubtless seen 
a threshing machine in operation in some barn- 
yard. That machine is the gift of three ingenious 
Scotchmen to civilization—Menzies, Leckie, and 
Meikle. The traction power engine, using oil or 
steam, we now regard as commonplace. But 
certainly some of you can remember from child- 
hood days the old ‘‘horse powers’”’ which pre- 
ceded them and were then in common use. Per- 
sonally, I recall conversations with old pioneers 
in Illinois who told of flailing their grain, a toil- 
some process of beating it out by hand. 

I had never expected to see grain threshed in 
this manner. But during the winter of 1918, in 
both France and Germany, there were barns in 
which resounded the steady, unpausing “thump! 
plump! thump!” of the peasants threshing out 
their grain in this century-old way. The life of 
our modern world is sometimes found to be more 
primitive than we supposed. 

The process of flailing does not differ widely 
from that practiced in ancient times of which our 
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Bible tells, except, as nearly as we may judge, 
the ancients usually threshed out of doors. A 
smooth plot of ground was found upon some hill- 
top exposed to wind from all sides. A flat rocky 
ledge was highly preferred. The grain was spread 
out evenly upon it, and then oxen were driven 
over it dragging a heavy-toothed harrow, which 
broke the straw and loosened the kernels of grain. 
Next, with a rude forked stick, the straw was re- 
moved. After which the mass of grain and chaff 
was gathered into a heap, and with a crude 
shovel, or bowl more probably, was thrown re- 
peatedly up into the air, that it might be screened 
of its chaff by the wind. The grain, of course, 
fell back to the ground on account of its weight. 

The whole imagery of this portion of the task is 
made vividly familiar to us through the language 
of the first Psalm: ‘‘The ungodly are not so: 
but are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away.’ The solid, substantial good remain and 
abide after the separation. 

In thinking of this pictorial manner of teaching 
religion, we are reminded of the thing that always 
confronts us who have to handle unseen and ap- 
parently intangible things. We are sometimes 
embarrassed in the stating of spiritual things by 
the necessity of framing our speech in terms of 
material imagery. As oftentimes as not, however, 
the imagery is apt and fitting and helps to make 
the unseen seen and invisible things clearly 
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visible. So it happened that this process of 
threshing, as so many other common experiences 
of the ancient Jews, was turned to account in the 
pictorial language of her greatest prophets and 
teachers. It is a method, indeed, upon which we 
can hardly improve. And the aptness of many 
of their illustrations we find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to equal. 

This brings us at last to our text and topic, 
“The threshing-floor of God.”” In the second book 
of Kings (13: 7) we come upon the author speak- 
ing of ‘the king of Syria making a whole people 
like the dust in threshing.” The unblinking 
cruelty of ancient war we, for all the barbarity 
we sometimes manifest, can hardly appreciate. 
Vengenace was unrestrained, and apparently 
this image means that so thoroughly did this un- 
principled king punish his vanquished enemies 
as to leave them scattered in the dust like refuse 
on the much-trampled threshing-floor. In Amos 
(1: 3) we may read of Damascus prosecuting war 
with such implacable severity that our prophet 
speaks of them threshing Gilead with instru- 
ments of iron! 

These audacious prophets even dare to apply 
their metaphor to God. The gifted Isaiah, for 
all his courtly gentility, could yet picture God 
(41: 15) in this way: ‘‘Thou shalt thresh the 
mountains, and beat them small, and make the 
hills like chaff.” A God who deals in terms like 
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this is to be treated with respect. Habakkuk is 
so venturesome as to say (3: 12): ‘‘Thou didst 
thresh the nations in anger.’’ And if our genera- 
tion needed any further commentary upon this 
text, we need only remember the experience 
through which we have recently passed in Europe. 
For truly there in fact, as in Micah’s words 
(4: 11-13) in possible fancy, all the nations and 
peoples were ‘“‘brought as sheaves to the thresh- 
ing-floor.’” Was it not true that God did there 
with some of us what the poetical author of 
Proverbs described as the wisdom of prudential 
royalty: ‘‘A wise king winnoweth the wicked; 
and bringeth the threshing-wheel over them’’? 

At stating spiritual truth in material imagery, 
none were so adept as Jesus. And few even of 
his figures of speech are more striking than that 
statement reported by both Luke and Matthew, 
in which he said: ‘He will thoroughly purge his 
threshing-floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner.”’ 

Practically every one of these references has 
this in common: their background is a portion of 
human history in which there was war, conflict, 
confusion, strife, or some sort of great social up- 
heaval. These varied figures involve God placing 
all humanity upon the threshing-floor and driv- 
ing over them the oxen of war—confusion, fear, 
and famine—until everything that made up the 
stable fabric of their lives was broken up. Govy- 
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ernments, institutions of all kinds, were wont to 
be broken so. Habits, customs, purposes, and 
intentions were trampled and harrowed until the 
threshing-floor was littered with apparently con- 
fused ruin. But in reality they were only broken 
up for a winnowing. Only after this threshing 
could the good be gathered and the chaff sepa- 
rated for the burning. 

Can we help wondering whether, if one of these 
old prophets were to step forth from the pages of 
this Book and look about him, he should feel his 
language still quite apposite to the condition of 
our present affairs? How we have been harrowed! 
And the shame of much of this is that we must 
admit the justice of our state. ‘A wise king 
winnoweth the wicked, and bringeth the threshing- 
wheel over them.”’ Certainly in the soul-stirring 
and soul-wringing days of the World War it 
looked as though God had indeed brought us all 
“as sheaves to the threshing-floor,’’ where we 
were flailed and threshed until from some view- 
points our civilization looked like a trampled 
waste. All was confused wreckage! And to 
what good? Where was the gathered grain? 

We have not to change the figure greatly to 
say that in bitter truth the Four Horsemen have 
gone galloping across the earth, trampling us 
beneath their unheeding hoofs with ruthless 
carelessness. The White Horse, conquering and 
_ to conquer; the Red Horse, leaving his trail of 
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blood across practically every beaten path of 
humanity and even staining the seas with gore; 
the Black Horse of famine, trampling blindly 
and cruelly across Russia, Armenia, China, and 
Europe; each followed by the Pale Horse of ghast- 
ly death, that has left covered with his mire the 
unsmiling faces of more than ten millions of our 
kind! With this terrible trampling of our race 
are we not in position to appreciate anew what 
the old Greeks meant when they spoke of their 
dramatic characters being harried by the Furies? 
War, like a whole dragoon of wild Valkyries re- 
leased from Walhalla, has ridden down our race 
through all these centuries. And all across the 
trail of the years lie the broken bodies of men, 
women, and children, mingled promiscuously 
with their broken hopes, crumpled institutions, 
blackenéd landscapes, and unrealized ideals. 
This brutal giant has smeared every page of 
history with his rough hand covered with mud 
and human blood; and at the end of every ram- 
page leaves a wake of confusion always worse 
confounded than before he came; leaves a nerve- 
shattered remnant huddled in their heap of rub- 
bish, looking in dismayed woe at the mad mélée 
of ruin on the threshing-floor of God. And again, 
being ourselves in that situation, we cry out 
moaningly: “‘How long, O Lord, how long!’’ 
When shall we learn to sing the requiem of hate 
and international jealousy? 
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Many of us have seen the flail come down with 
sickening thud among our fellows on the fields 
of France, uncertain whether the next blow might 
be our own. Let us not forget that soon! And 
if you were farther removed, and the flail fell 
not near you, you have but to read again in 
calmer mood, for more careful assessment of the 
case, a book like Gibbs’s ‘‘ Now It Can Be Told.” 
But the armistice, which we all greeted with such 
delirious joy, was not the end! It still goes on, 
for shame! And those who shared no possible 
responsibility for it, the little children, suffer 
still. In another little book which we might do 
well to read again also, entitled ‘It Might Have 
Happened to You”’ (C. Dawson), the horrible 
aftermath of what we once regarded as a crusade, 
but have come to appraise differently, is vividly 
portrayed. Starvation, rickets, the degradation 
of inescapable poverty, and the worse things to 
which hopeless poverty leads in personal life— 
all this lies upon that threshing-floor. Worse 
things are there too—an outbreak of violent 
crimes and a loosening of the restraints of morality 
which constitutes one of the costliest sacrifices 
of that titanic struggle. 

But were those harrowed fields of France the 
only flailing-place? In more than one place in 
the present world sheaves are still being brought 
to the threshing-floor. There is China to-day in 
turmoil. Russia and Japan are moving toward 
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the ‘‘hill of beating.’””’ What may eventuate with- 
in the borders of Russia herself? France is now 
at war in Morocco and has stained her hands in 
Damascus. Mexico but smoulders at our very 
border. India seethes in ferment. There is 
tension on the western coast of South America. 
And again we cry out pleadingly: ‘‘How long, O 
Lord, how long?”’ 

At home we have our long-drawn-out industrial 
conflicts. And there are those who preach a 
rabid hate. Others give themselves to promoting 
divisive class-consciousnesses which brood noth- 
ing but ill instead of peace. Racial feeling stirs, 
and jealousies grow rife and rank. And men 
divide on lines of black, or white, or yellow. 
What is the end? More flailing on the threshing- 
floor of God? 

Little wonder is it, then, that our premillennial 
friends whose minds are stored with visions and 
hints from apocalyptic prophecies, looking upon 
these things, declare the ‘‘times are now at hand.” 
There are wars and rumors of war in plenty. 
There have always been. The world has never 
been at perfect peace. We can readily under- 
stand their grave concern. We are seriously 
enough concerned ourselves, only we have hope 
of a little different issue, if we but will it so. 

Great God, we ask, have we not been threshed 
enough? Do we not lie ready for a winnowing? 
Isn’t it quite time to clear the floor? If only there 
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were Some One powerful enough to gather all the 
littered straw away, to gather chaff and grain 
and heave it high, that out of our disordered 
lives the evil that is like chaff may be indeed 
“driven away” and leave us the garnered grain 
for the granaries of God! And yet the sheaves 
are being gathered and heaped high upon the 
threshing-floor! How is one to make either rhyme 
or reason of the process by which God harvests? 
We are in danger here of a great heresy. It is 
not half so much, one believes, that God will 
flail us in the dust. It is of our own utter foolish- 
ness that we have suffered so. And it is to be 
hoped that somehow in this persistent thwacking 
that goes on apace we younger men at least 
may have had some sound sense pounded into 
our half-empty heads. For the years are not far 
distant when the destinies of every state involved 
in the world-tragedy will be resting in the hands 
of those who themselves were so severely flailed 
upon the field. It will then be surely our desire 
to come to such an ordering of the world’s af- 
fairs as to make anend of such a futile business as 
we have assuredly found war to be. And as we in 
war days both prayed and fought for peace, it ought 
to be our duty in the days of (at least temporary) 
peace to come to grips with this thing (or should 
one spell it Thing?) and find a better way. We 
have some obligations here we cannot shirk, an 
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expression of which I tried to fix in the following 
verse: 


There’s a field in France where the sun leans low 
And the wind goes crooning by 

O’er a cross-covered hill where our comrades sleep 
In their graves. Row upon row they lie! 

Wide on each side to the farthermost crest, 
Sodded graves with their crosses of white, 

Marking the mortal remains of men 
Who believed in the might of right. 


But is it the wind that croons so low 
As the sun marks the day’s decrease? , 
Or is it the voice of these hero-dead 
Murmuring prayers for the Day of Peace? 
*Twas peace they fought for; for peace they died; 
*Twas peace they gave us at last. 
And they willed to the heirs of their unlived years 
The peace which their prayers forecast. 


For the sake of these dead, who sleep in trust 
That we will keep faith with them— 

For the sake of the yet unborn—we must 
Pursue peace, and ravaging war condemn! 

Give us, O God of all Mercy and Might, 
The unholy passions of war to abjure! 

Give us, O God, the heart, and the mind, 
And the will to make peace secure! 

O Prince of Our Peace, and Lord! 


Our obligation to those lads, our pals, who 
speak so eloquently with their death-muted lips, 
should move us with unceasing effort toward 
this high and holy end. Out of the straw and 
chaff are we not ready to winnow the golden 
grain? Why flail again? 
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What I have tried to say about the outer world, 
may I state briefly, appertains as well to the life 
within. In our inner personal lives we have each 
a threshing-floor of God. Victor Hugo put it 
well in the words of Jean Valjean when he made 
him say: ‘‘I feel two natures struggling within 
me.'’ This statement, our Madison, Ind., sculp- 
tor, George Grey Barnard, has so well translated 
into marble as to move us all. What are each 
but reinterpretations of the spiritual autobi- 
ography of Paul in Romans 7, ‘‘For the good 
which I would I do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I practice’? Who of us but knows what 
it is to have the heart severely flailed with this 
interminable contention between will and desire, 
intention against circumstance? We all know 
intimately this persistent struggle, but do not 
believe it unavailing. It has its contribution to 
make in the building of character. It is the in- 
evitable prelude to personal growth. In its 
process the straw and chaff are separated from 
the grain we would garner. The matter has also 
been stated by one of our noble Christian poets 
thus: 

‘“No, when the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 
He’s left himself, i’ the middle; the soul awakes 


And grows. Prolong that battle through this life! 
Never leave growing till the life to come.” 
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So motive struggles against motive—what we 
know we ought to do against what we selfishly 
want to do. And our inner lives have thus be- 
come threshing-floors whereon we flail ourselves 
to keep in constant progress this process of sepa- 
ration and selection. 

For unless it does issue on that floor in a sepa- 
ration and selection, unless it is our God-given 
intention to witnow at the last—why continue 
longer what is a most wearisome task when borne 
the whole day through? It is not the effort, but 
the result we wish; not the threshing, but the 
grain. Is it not full time to cease our flailing, 
scratch away the straw, then, gathering in our 
bowls the residue upon the floor, heave it high, 
that the winds of God may blow the chaffage 
clear, and/we have left the golden grain to garner 
in the granaries of God? 

And after we have done our best, there comes 
the Master-Harvester, who “will thoroughly 
purge his threshing-floor, and gather his wheat 
into the garner.” 


XII 
THE CHURCH IN ANTIOCH 


“‘And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch. 
(Acts: 112'26:) 


THE Church at Antioch was one of the most in- 
teresting congregations and also one of the most 
influential that has ever existed. Its primary in- 
terest for us to-day lies in the fact that when 
Christianity moved from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
it moved from the province to the metropolis. 
And in more than mere geographical terms this 
was true. What, had it continued to center in 
Jerusalem, would have been a little sect in the 
backwash of petty Jewish affairs, and might have 
languished or but faintly flourished in that unim- 
portant territory—with its entrance to Antioch 
began a new era. When the Church moved to 
Antioch, it also moved out upon the highways of 
world commerce, art, and international affairs. 
In Antioch, with its mixed population, con- 
glomerate culture, and large import-export busi- 
ness, it was quite impossible to remain provincial. 
In this city took place one of the most important 
transitions the Christian Church has ever under- 
gone. 

Antioch! Ah, in that ancient world that was a 
word to conjure with! Antioch, with its half 
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million population, was the third city of the Ro- 
man Empire, yielding place only to Rome and 
Alexandria. Antioch! Beautiful Antioch! Be- 
cause of her wealth and power, she was known as 
the ‘‘Golden Queen of the East.”’ 

This beautiful city, located on the Orontes 
River, was the gateway through which moved 
the life of the ancient world from east to west and 
back again. This was the outlet to the sea for 
all the hinterland, even as far back as the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley—great caravans from which 
came trailing overland. From this port, even in 
that ancient time, goods were shipped as far as 
Britain. It was indeed a strategic place for com- 
merce and art; it was not less so for ideas and re- 
ligion. Was it through intention or accident 
that these ancient disciples, fleeing danger else- 
where, came to settle down in the very place 
most adapted to become the site of the—may we 
say it?—export business of the Church? To 
some of us, I am sure there will seem to be made 
evident the purpose of God to his high ends work- - 
ing through our lesser human wills, perhaps 
through men who were themselves unconscious 
of being the agents of so great a transition in the 
fortunes of the Church they carried in their 
hearts. 

On the site of Antioch Alexander had once en- 
camped. The Greeks founded the city in 330 
B.C., and, very Greeklike, had beautified it in 
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quite a luxurious manner. Its situation was such 
as to lend itself admirably to this artistic touch. 

One entered the city from the sea through its 
port, Seleucia, sixteen miles away. Between 
Seleucia and the city itself there stretched not 
only the Orontes River, but a hard paved road 
and a canal that had been cut in places through 
one hundred and twenty feet of solid rock, which 
made it one of the outstanding engineering feats 
of antiquity. Seleucia, in addition to being an 
almost impregnable fortress on the sea, com- 
parable in strength and position to Gibraltar or 
Sebastopol of fifty years ago, had also a large 
sheltered harbor which had been cut out of solid 
rock too to protect her extensive shipping from 
the storms which at certain seasons drive the 
sea madly in upon her. 

If you had landed at Seleucia and proceeded 
thence to Antioch, you would on approaching the 
metropolis pass through one of the most beautiful 
parks the world has ever known, and which was 
called the Grove of Daphne. At frequent in- 
tervals this park was crossed by tumbling streams 
of clear, cold water that came sparkling down 
from the mountains which tower above. Here 
and there were bubbling fountains, yonder little 
falls. The park was traversed by winding drives 
which wove their way through beautiful trees 
and carefully tended gardens. Gleaming with 
white marble through the lush warm green, one 
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would come occasionally upon an artistically 
sculptured temple. The Grove of Daphne was 
famed throughout that Eastern world as a garden 
of superb and unsurpassed beauty. 

This was the exclusive suburb of Antioch. 
All around it bordered the palaces and mansions 
of the wealthy and powerful. Can you not pic- 
ture this pleasing scene, attractive park, en- 
trancing architecture, spread across this very 
fertile valley, surrounded on each side by tower- 
ing mountains sometimes snow-crowned?—and 
it seems almost ideal with its soft climate which 
remains balmy throughout most of the year. 
What could be more pleasing? 

But Antioch held further distinctions, however. 
The Romans, with their practical efficiency, had 
added to what the beauty-loving Greeks had 
done. The-Romans did not love beauty less, but 
loved utility the more. They flung around the 
city itself a great wall, five hours of steady walk- 
ing in length and fifty to sixty feet in height, wide 
enough on tup for two chariots to drive abreast. 
When else were ever builders such as these? 
The main street was paved for two and a half 
miles—with marble! And for five miles through 
the very heart of this great city of antiquity 
there stretched a double arcade or corso, supported 
by marble columns, under which, protected from 
sun and rain alike, one might walk from end to 
end of this great town. Highly favored by na- 
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ture and by the large number of mountain streams 
that flowed through it, the Romans added utility 
to beauty; and so it came to pass that this city 
possessed more fountains and baths, public and 
private, than any city of the world has ever had, 
at least until very modern times. Its main 
streets were lighted at night for safety and con- 
venience—another thing the world forgot again 
until the day of Benjamin Franklin. 

Surely no one can really try to know this won- 
derful ancient city without becoming profoundly 
impressed, if he does not indeed become quite 
thrilled, with the sense of its Grecian beauty and 
Roman power and utility. It was also a town of 
historic importance. Famous men of the old 
world had paced its pavements. There had been 
Germanicus; also Cesar and other notable Ro- 
man emperors. It was a notable literary center, 
as Cicero tells of many famous poets who spent 
their lives here. Nor were its days as yet to end. 
Here was later heard the Christian preacher with 
the golden tongue, the great Chrysostom; while in 
the hills a bit outside the eastern part of town 
Simon the Stylite erected his slender tower to a 
monumental folly and misinterpretation of the 
gospel. We cannot do its history justice here, 
for our interest lies in another direction. We are 
interested in the particular thrust this city gave 
the gospel of the good Lord Christ when it was 
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carried here by men who fled from death or worse 
in the provinces somewhat to the southward. 
Antioch had its virtues, we have noted. But 
it had its dark side too, and that we have not 
touched. Due to the commingled races which 
congregated there, to national jealousies and 
petty intrigues for power, it had a turbulent 
political history. Revolts were frequent and 
racial clashes common. And we regret that it © 
must be said, to the shame of much that was so 
beautiful, that the most beautiful garden of the 
world (possibly of all time), the Grove of Daphne, 
was associated with such loathsomely filthy moral 
practices as to give us the expression, ‘‘ Daphnic 
morals.’’ Thus it happened that Juvenal, scoring 
with condemnation the Rome of his own day, 
could think of no fitter way, no keener satire, than 
to say that “the Orontes has flowed into the 
Tiber.’’ Writing of the state of affairs which sur- 
rounded this outward beauty, one writer has this 
to say of these people: ‘‘ Licentiousness, supersti- 
tion, quackery, indecency, and every fierce and 
base passion were displayed by the populace. 
Their skill in coining scurrilous verses was no- 
torious; their sordid, fickle, turbulent, and in- 
dolent ways rendered Antioch a byword for all 
that was wicked. . . . So infamous was the 
Grove of Daphne, five miles out of the city, filled 
with shrines to Apollo, Venus, Isis, etc., and 
crowded with baths, theaters, taverns, and danc- 
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ing saloons, that soldiers detected there were 
punished and instantly dismissed from the im- 
perial service. Daphnic morals became a prov- 
erb.”’ 

Such, outwardly and inwardly, was the city 
to which, after the killing of Stephen, so many 
Christians fled. Presumably a goodly share of 
those who came were of Greek extraction. Here 
they found a colony of their own nationals. And 
a Church grew rapidly and soon came to the at- 
tention of the apostles who were yet in Jerusalem. 
Was it hostile criticism and fear of a Church in 
such surroundings, or merely question, that led 
to the appointment of Barnabas to visit Antioch 
and examine into their affairs? Barnabas, “a 
good man,” came and saw, and heartily approved 
of what this new congregation was doing. He 
even went yet further. Sensing the need of more 
stable leadership, he went to Damascus and found 
Paul. Having acquainted Paul with the condi- 
tion of affairs in the metropolis, he brought him 
back to Antioch, where the two of them worked 
together for a year, and, we are not surprised to 
read, ‘‘much people was added unto the Lord.” 

We think of Paul as the man of statesmanlike 
vision, the man whose Christian strategy spread 
the Church from Palestine to Spain. Did it ever 
occur to you that here in this crowded city, 


through which surged the currents of the world’s 
10 
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affairs, were born the impulses which finally 
bore such splendid fruit? 

Hitherto Christians had been generally re- 
garded by the Gentiles as an indistinguishable 
portion of Jewry. The division of Christian and 
Jew as alien parties in religion simply was not 
apparent, so long as the vast majority of Chris- 
tians themselves were Jews in both looks and acts 
and fact. Here in Antioch, where the more 
liberal salting of the Church with Greeks began, 
it was due to the keen vision of these Greeks, 
Romans, and Syrians that we owe the recognition 
of a distinct cleavage between Jew and Christian. 
It was by these pagans that ‘‘the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch’’; and if we 
have nothing else for which to thank that luck- 
less town, the name we bear lays us all their 
debtor. ‘ 

The followers of Jesus had called themselves in 
their close companionship and hearty friendliness 
such names as “‘disciples,’’ “‘saints,”’ ‘‘the elect,” 
“the faithful,” ‘‘brethren,’’ and ‘‘those of the 
way.” Each was a name of tender fellow feeling, 
and breathed sympathy and deep appreciation. 
Fach name they gave the others of their band 
bound them in some common measure to things 
sacred, holy. But set off against this “sweet 
reasonableness”’ in their address of one another, 
was the nothing less than scurrilous contempt 
and opprobrium heaped upon them by the Jews 
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who doggedly hounded them about and dubbed 
them ‘‘Galileans,” ‘‘Nazarenes.”’ These men it 
was whom Antiochian pagans “‘called Christians 
first.” And whether or not it was first used as 
a term of contemptuous reproach, as seems alto- 
gether likely, so full did these faithful followers of 
Jesus fill the name with honor as completely to 
convert its character. Thus it is that in a few 
more years, when Rome began her persecutions 
and haled them into court, commanding them 
to recant, many of these men would make no 
other defense than simply to repeat, as. did 
Sanctus before the Roman tribunal: “I am a 
Christian.’’ Eusebius tells us that he “confessed 
this, instead of name and city and race and every- 
thing besides, and the people heard from him no 
other word.” We too are ‘‘Christ-ians,” and we 
owe our name to ancient Antioch. 

Under the tutelage and leadership of Barnabas 
and Paul, Antioch soon became the leading 
Church of Christ. It was chiefly a Gentile 
Church, of which it was not only the first, but 
indeed, in the providence of God, became the 
mother Church of all the rest! It was Antioch, 
and not Jerusalem as we might naturally expect, 
which was made the basis of St. Paul’s attack on 
the hitherto unmoved paganism of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

So it turned out that what appeared as an un- 
relieved tragedy in the lives of the disciples in 
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Jerusalem (the martyrdom of Stephen and the 
unrelenting persecution which followed), became 
the means of moving the Church of Jesus Christ 
out of the backwash and isolation of a petty 
province into the surging life of the metropolis. 
There it was set going with all the streams of 
commerce, literature, art, language, and life; and 
the Great Processional of Christ began to en- 
girdle the earth! 

It is not without interest to note in passing 
that the once-beautiful temple of Apollo, in the 
shameless Grove of Daphne, came in time to be 
replaced with a great Christian cathedral, pro- 
ceeding from which the influence of Christ came 
to dominate the entire life of the city. There 
was no room in the same city for Apollo, Venus, 
and Isis with Jesus! And I have it in mind to say 
that what happened in ancient Antioch, that 
which took place in the Grove of Daphne, is but 
a token of what has been constantly happening 
in various parts of the world in the nineteen 
hundred years intervening that day and this. 
True, there was beauty in Antioch before men 
were first called Christians—beauty of situation, 
surpassing that of Zion, which was ‘‘the joy of 
the whole earth.’’ There was the added artificial 
beauty of fountain, garden, and architecture, 
that was only, to use the title of an English dram- 
atist, ‘‘beautiful, but damned’’! With the com- 
ing of the Christians there was added the still 
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more entrancing “‘beauty of holiness’! All the 
putrid rottenness of filthy paganism was purged. 
Prurience was replaced by prayer! And _ this 
little band of humble men who cowered in a 
crowded corner of the Greek or Jewish quarter, 
by the quiet, unobtrusive potency of a “power 
not themselves,” proudly gave the city to their 
God, and made them here a place to rest the 
lever with which to move the earth! 

It is quite time, without further delay, to come 
to a more personal problem, rather than a mere 
statement of what has so often happened in the 
past, as here at Antioch. There Christianity was 
moved from the provincial part of life into the 
metropolitan portion of it. Have we not a like 
duty in our own day? 

What I mean is simply this: We have, I fear, 
come to regard our faith as a comfortable per- 
sonal solace, soothing to ourselves and therefore 
highly valued. But there are at least two, and 
perhaps more than two, important areas upon 
which we have hardly launched our Christian 
attack. We have been satisfied to keep our faith 
in the restricted provinces of personal life. Do 
we mean that in the larger Antiochian life of 
politics, commerce, or international affairs we 
have no great concern? 

We may never suffer a great, crushing, grind- 
ing persecution which will drive us out of our 
comfortable security in Jerusalem. But surely 
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some way ought to be found to give us foothold 
within the walls of business life, which still is so 
much pagan. Some method of attack we must 
find that will enable us to challenge the actions of 
a State, and make applicable to its conduct the 
ethic we apply to personal life. And until we 
can give international politics a conscience, we 
must confess that we have not moved into the 
metropolis, but are still somewhere ‘‘out in the 
sticks.”’ 

The strategy of our modern mission to the 
world is no longer merely a matter of geography; 
it has become economic, social, political. And I, 
for one, am convinced that we have an obligation 
to do for the world of our day what the men who 
were ‘‘called Christians first in Antioch” did so 
well for theirs—move Christianity from the iso- 
lation of petty provincialism and set it going on 
the main highways of the world’s current life and 
thought. And in the doing of this duty I am 
assured that we have not only their good example 
of religious strategy, but a brave, strong, loyal 
Ally! Christ has not lost his ancient potency! 
Come you! Join this Great Processional that even 
now moves on apace! 


XIIt 


THE COST OF THE CHURCH’S FAILURE 
TO REPRESENT CHRIST ADEQUATELY 


“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 
Ye are the light of the world. . . . Let your light shine be- 
fore men; that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” (Matt. 5: 13-16.) 


ALL Christendom has been horrified during 
recent years by the happenings in the Near-East 
world. But those who are acquainted with his- 
tory well know that this is but a continuance of 
what has been going on for now well on to thir- 
teen centuries. War, rapine, barbarity, and 
atrocities without a name have been perpetrated. 
And, as always, some who are innocent suffer 
most severely. Of course we must recognize 
that there is involved in the causation of the 
whole affair the continuation in Europe of the 
old Machiavellian practice of deceptive secrecy 
in international politics, the abolition of which 
was one of America’s unrealized ambitions or 
ideals in the last war. 

In the confusing maze of international intrigues 
and economic jealousies in the Near-Eastern 
world, a layman can hardly be expected to find 
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his way. There are the conflicting interests of at 
least three great European powers—England, 
France, and Russia—into the details of which we 
need not enter, save to remember that England 
and Russia have once before come to blows on 
this score; and that it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that they may do so again. There was 
the scene of the Greek advance into Asia Minor, 
the crumpling of its attack, the final rout which 
amounted to a debacle at the hands of the Turks, 
who were more or less justly aroused by the pro- 
voking Grecian offensive. And again the Turk 
sits rather comfortably in Constantinople, stir- 
ring the smoldering embers of friction on the 
Balkan Peninsula where was lit the fuse which 
exploded Europe in 1914. 

Have we forgotten the unavailing anguish of 
poor Arménia through those cruel years of war 
and the several years that have followed. They 
came perilously near extinction. At this mo- 
ment the most hopeful section of the Armenian 
nation is that within the hospitality of American- 
maintained orphanages, completely freed from 
Turkish menace. 

In Egypt? Well, he would be an optimist in- 
deed who could feel and say that all was well. 
Fanaticism, violence, revolution—these brood 
there, and only want a chance occasion for 
explosion. We have seen how uncomfortably 
these Europeans sit on thrones of power imposed 
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upon alien peoples, for in recent months we 
have twice seen France, in nervous panic at her 
imperiled prestige, do deeds of violence in Damas- 
cus which shocked the common conscience of 
Christendom. But so much for the East. 

In the West? For months and even years 
there has raged in northern Africa the Riffian 
guerrilla war. Spain had her turn at it. And 
France is still engaged. Some brooding fury 
breeds within those hills which look down upon 
the Mediterranean. What is it that these people 
wish? Perhaps it is no better thing than that 
they be left alone. They chafe under foreign 
domination, they repudiate it, and resist it when 
they can. Dare we say they do not rightly so? 
Who, self-respecting, would do less? These 
varied wars are only a few of the current mani- 
festations of an ancient feud which for thirteen 
centuries now has almost constantly kept some 
part of this area in turmoil and confusion. 

No war is so simple a thing as to be ascribed 
wholly to one motive. But without question, 
one of the contributory causes here is the reli- 
gious antagonism of two sections of our race. 
And what are these wars, to which we have ad- 
verted, but petty skirmishes in that age-long 
Moslem-Christian War, which for all these un- 
counted generations has periodically drenched 
the earth of Southeastern and Southwestern Eu- 
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rope, Western Asia, and Northern Africa with 
human blood? 

And this is a part of the price the world has 
paid for the failure of the Christian Church ade- 
quately to represent Christ! 

Let me explain hurriedly what I mean. The 
statement has been made, and I think it true, 
that if the Church of the sixth century had been 
quite uncorrupted Mohammedanism would never 
have arisen to plague our Christendom. What 
happened was about this. Mahomet as a young 
traveling merchant came in contact with an 
image-worshiping Church. That was bad enough 
indeed, but there were other things yet worse. 
So coarsely and crudely did the Church of his 
day present their articles of faith as grossly to 
misrepresent the Christ. With such a crass and 
ignorant ,bigotism did they flaunt the doctrine 
of the Trinity before the faces of sensitive and 
sensible men as frequently to come to the posi- 
tion in which it certainly appeared that they 
were worshipers of three gods, instead of the 
One and Only God, who has so benevolently 
disclosed himself in threefold manner. 

I think we cannot deny that in his younger 
years Mahomet was a deeply religious man, 
craving religious satisfaction. And that in his 
travels he was looking not only for a profitable 
transaction in exchange, but he was looking for a 
more precious treasure that would satisfy the 
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craving of his soul. I cannot help feeling that a 
true representation of the Christ, his life and 
teaching, to the mind of young Mahomet would 
have made a powerful appeal. And that if he 
had then been won for Christ, that energy and 
devotion which he gave to the cause of mono- 
theism, which he so successfully propounded, he 
might with equal or even greater fervor have 
given to the kingdom. It is not impossible for 
me to think that his contribution to the cause of 
Christ might even have surpassed that of Augus- 
tine. 

Picture this young merchant, sincerely re- 
ligious, looking for the Light. The Church he 
found in Egypt and Arabia with its images and 
its crudity of creed we can hardly label anything 
else than a mere caricature of Christ and his 
purposes for men. The images were not far 
short of idols; the doctrine of the Trinity, as then 
expressed, not far short of tritheism. And the 
fine young man, of such potential Christian 
power, revolted against its crudity, and his al- 
legiance was forever lost. Instead of giving him- 
self to this Cause without reserve, he set up a 
new faith, free of idols (as he considered the 
images); a new faith which proclaimed then, as 
it does yet, that ‘‘there is no god but God,” and 
called himself a prophet. 

I am perfectly aware of what may, and perhaps 
should, be said against his action. He might 
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have joined the Church and worked for a reforma- 
tion from within and helped to save the day. 
Only we must frankly recognize that this is not 
our ordinary human way of working. So instead 
of this he founded a new religion which came to 
be known by his own name as Mohammedanism. 
Hardly was it founded when he began an active 
conquest of surrounding territory. At first I 
think we may as well grant that he was fired with 
a zeal for spiritual religion and monotheism. 
But flushed with victory, the wine of success 
went to his head and baser motives moved him 
in his later years. The shame is that he need have 
started this campaign at all! 

The rush with which the new-found faith at- 
tacked the Christian world was almost irresistible. 
Syria, Palestine (the very land of our Lord’s na- 
tivity), ‘Asia Minor, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Trip- 
oli, Morocco, Spain, and part of France fell be- 
fore the Crescent. And in the East it leaped the 
Hellespont and advanced  threateningly up 
through the Balkan States to Central Europe. 
Everywhere it seemed the Crescent hewed and 
hacked the Cross most mercilessly. And the 
tide did not turn until Charles Martel met them 
at Tours in 732 and stayed the Moorish horde. 
Indeed, he drove them back to Spain. 

That was a dark day for Christendom. Every- 
where it was ringed about by this zealous, fear- 
less foe. Was it all to be extinguished? Every 
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battle lost, every campaign a carnage, how could 
the tide be ever turned? The victory of Charles 
the Hammer gave at last a pause, and the two 
sides settled down for long in their then-present 
lines. 

Some hundreds of years later, through religious 
zeal, came the Crusades. Mostly futile effort 
and blind fanaticism, yet there were some noble 
motives which drove these visionary bands to 
seek possession of the tomb of Christ. But what- 
ever were their motives, one net result has been 
to crystallize the enmity of Moslems into per- 
manently implacable hatred. And much of this is 
due to the bitter vengeance that was wrought 
upon Moslems by Christians when they had the 
chance and power. So it happens to this day 
that the Moslem calls the Christian by the most 
offensive name of which he can think, “‘dog,”’ 
the scavenger of Eastern offal piles! Thus was 
born the mind which has in our generation made 
the field of missions in Mohammedan lands the 
most hopeless and difficult of all the earth. 

Truly ‘‘the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, even unto the third and fourth 
generation’’! Yea, these thirteen hundred years! 
And to-day that battle line is drawn across the 
borders of these two growing religions of the earth 
in Africa and Asia. And there goes on unceasing- 
ly the long-drawn-out war that through these 
many centuries has cost untold treasures in 
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money, blood, and tears! It has given rise to 
unmeasured woe, misery, suffering, hatred, mur- 
der, and massacre! And all of this, and more, 
has been the cost to humanity of the failure of 
the Church adequately to represent Christ in 
one period of its history, and its failure to win the 
allegiance of a single man, Mahomet, who was 
looking for the Light! And be assured, the end 
is not yet! 

There are other examples of this nearer home. 
One of the ablest opponents of Christianity in 
the last generation was Robert Ingersoll. I think 
we may credit him, at least in his formative 
years, if not through the whole of his life, with 
sincerity and intellectual honesty. But the 
Christian Church with which he too came in con- 
tact was not, putting the matter mildly, alto- 
gether Christian. It preached a dogmatic the- 
ology, coldly crystallized, instead of a living, 
loving, socially constructive Jesus. And again, a 
man of vigor and outstanding ability was lost 
to the Christian cause in his generation. That 
were bad enough. But the untruthfulness of the 
thing embittered him, and his great powers were 
enlisted in widespread public effort to defeat the 
thing we wish he might have espoused and re- 
formed from within. So that not only was he 
lost, but many others with and through him! 
Suppose Robert Ingersoll had been won for 
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Christ! With his notable ability consecrated, 
what a power he had been! 

Suppose those who have been leaders of affairs 
in Soviet Russia, and have smeared their hands 
with the blood of literally thousands of more or 
less innocent people in their native land, had been 
won by the Church of Christ while they were 
residents of New York? Suppose Clemenceau 
had been made a Christian man when he taught 
school in our New England? Think you then the 
Versailles treaty would not have been a different 
document in some of its implications? There is 
no doubt but he was the dominating figure in its 
framing, the most powerful personality that sat 
about those tables. But if only Christ might 
have sat there with him and worked through 
him! 

One has but to contrast with the men we have 
named, some others who were won, to see how 
mightily the life of one man affects a cause or 
Christendom. What a difference it made in that 
old world when Constantine knelt at the Cross! 
How things did change when Clovis, king of the 
Franks, was baptized and declared himself a 
Christian. What a trend was given England 
when Ethelbert set loose in his own soul the force 
which has ever since been England’s greatest 
glory! Suppose these men too had been lost! 
Thank God they were not! 

I think it will always be more or less a matter 
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of embarrassment to the Christian Church to be 
always under the necessity of explaining how and 
why it came about that a great and good man 
like Abraham Lincoln was not enrolled within its 
fold. Why was it, when we are confronted with 
his frank statement of the case in his own words? 
He said to the artist who was engaged in painting 
his portrait in the White House: “I have never 
joined any Church; but when any Church will 
inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification 
for membership, the words of the Saviour, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
that Church will I join with all my heart and all 
my soul.’’ Why then did he not join any Church? 
Simply because in Lincoln’s day there was no 
single Church extant that would accept a man 
upon that profession for a faith. We were too 
busily engaged again, as in Ingersoll’s case, with 
insistent arguments to bolster up our petty 
creeds. We strained at the tiny gnat, unaware 
that we had gulped the camel. I think Lincoln, 
that great-souled man, was earnestly a Chris- 
tian; but I do regret, more than I can say, the 
necessity of ever explaining over again how it 
was that the Church did not enlist him! 

Again, let me repeat, it is easy to say concern- 
ing any one of these whom we have lost by reason 
of our failure adequately to represent Christ to 
the world, that, in spite of (or indeed, because of) 
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our grievous failure, they should have united 
with the Church, and have given their influence 
to the betterment of the condition they them- 
selves lamented. That is a bit too much to ex- 
pect ordinarily. We have but ourselves to 
blame, not them. The Church should have pre- 
sented such a winsome Christ as to have made his 
appeal absolutely irresistible! 

Sometimes, of course, an individual may, like 
Luther, strive to become a reformer of the faith 
from within the fold. But do you not remember 
that even Luther was cast out? Indeed, for 
every reformer of a corrupt Church or a mistaken 
Church from within, I believe it would be easily 
possible to find a scoffer at the pretended prac- 
tices of Christian virtues, who, because of our 
failure adequately to represent Christ on earth— 
because our salt and light have failed us—became 
permanently indifferent, if not actively hostile, 
to the whole body of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. And that is tragic! 

One can but contrast with this unhappy state 
the powerful influence being wielded in China to- 
day by Christianized graduates of American 
schools, and of the Christian colleges which have 
been strategically planted in the heart of that 
great land. The same pertinent fact applies 
elsewhere too. And the very statement of it re- 
veals how supremely important it is to insure the 


Christianization of definite individuals of out- 
Td 
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standing ability. What a power one such man 
can be! And this appraisal of the case is only 
emphasized when we realize what an almost in- 
finite cost to humanity was the loss of one single 
man when that man was Mahomet! 

How dare we then be less than dead in earnest 
to be real Christians, to live implicitly our faith, 
and heartily, by character, act, and word alike, 
commend it to all men? And to be especially 
careful to win for the cause of the Cross—that 
symbol of a crucified Saviour and a redeemed 
humanity—individual men and women of un- 
usual talent and ability who are likely to become 
leaders of humanity for good or ill! 


XIV 


NICODEMUS—THE MAN WHO CAME 
TOO LATE 


“For everything there is a season, and a time for every pur- 
pose under heaven.’’ (Eccles. 3: 1.) 


THE story is told of an employee of the British 
Museum to whom was given the task of re- 
constructing a vase which had been exhumed from 
an Oriental ruin and shipped to him in frag- 
ments. These he skillfully sorted, and by patient 
work he rebuilt the broken vase and put it on 
exhibition. It is something like this that we are 
obliged to do, if we would frame a just and fair 
estimate of this man Nicodemus. Only it is more 
like having but a part, and then being called 
upon to add the remainder. 

We have in our Bible only three slight inci- 
dents from his life, a slender enough thread in- 
deed with which to work. But so revealing are 
these particular facts that a volume could hardly 
have added more to our knowledge of the man 
with whom we have to do. We have come to 
feel that he was indeed the man who came too 
late. Arriving tardily, he could not count for 
Christ as he may well have meant to do. Or was 
his tardy coming plainly an evasion of an em- 
barrassing issue? Who can say? 
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First we are told of his coming to Jesus by 
night, with a report of the conversation which 
ensued. I have heard men intimate, if they did 
not definitely declare, that in this visit of Nico- 
demus to the Master, they were convinced of 
the visitor’s insincerity—that Nicodemus came 
patronizingly, with a convinced sense of his own 
superiority. And I have heard them next read 
into the narrative a sense of contempt which 
Nicodemus felt for Christ. But I do feel that 
this is to do a profound injustice to a good man, 
who is not in present position to defend himself. 
Anyway, it may be read quite differently. 

Suppose we try it so. Nicodemus was a “ruler 
of the Jews.’’ He was a man who was deeply 
interested in religious: affairs and lent his per- 
sonal influence and prestige to uphold the re- 
ligious faith of the community. The office he 
occupied is a testimony to the regard and es- 
teem with which he was held in his community. 
Hearing of this Jesus, with his strange teaching, 
may he not have been perplexed with mingled 
wonder and curiosity as to just how he ought to be 
taken? With the rising hostility of his class, 
Nicodemus could hardly be expected openly to 
seek and question Jesus. There are often times 
in which it is just as well not to seek publicity. 
And I respect the wish of Nicodemus to visit 
Jesus under cover of the night, so he would be 
enabled to conserve the interests of any party 
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then involved. There would be time enough for 
an open statement later, in case he arrived at a 
decisive opinion. 

You say he was a coward? If it was too dan- 
gerous to go by day, it was only slightly less so 
in the night. I think that, rather than raise the 
issue of courage or cowardice, we have facing us a 
man who was considerate of public interests; and 
that therefore his seeking an unobserved inter- 
view was rather the part of prudence. And so 
far from any sneer upon his face in the presence 
of Christ, I think we have him better understood 
as an honest man trying to form an estimate of 
Jesus and trying to decide what hisown duty in 
the case might be. Men as solidly substantial 
in their communities as was Nicodemus are not 
usually readily moved from previous loyalties. 
It is hardly likely that Jesus would have talked 
as frankly as he is reported to have done to 
any man whose lips were curled with supercilious 
scorn. Credit this man Nicodemus with honest 
inquiry, with open mind, trying to settle a most 
puzzling circumstance, and I think we will not 
go far wrong. What other sort of man would 
likely draw from the lips and heart of Jesus such 
statements as he uttered on that night? Such 
things as these: ‘‘Ye must be born again”’; 
““As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; 
that whosoever believeth on him may have 
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eternal life’’; ‘‘For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life’’; and ‘‘Light is come into the world, 
and men loved the darkness rather than the 
light.”” I submit to you that Jesus would not 
have poured these precious things into the ears 
of any man who regarded him with contempt. 
And that Jesus did talk so to Nicodemus is, I 
think, a fine tribute to Jesus’s belief in his audi- 
tor’s honest inquiry. But, at any rate, Nico- 
demus was not one of those emotional souls who 
settle a great issue in a moment. He must first 
think it through. Give him time. In this scene 
Nicodemus earns our respect, as I believe he re- 
ceived that of Jesus too. 

We come next upon him sitting in the council 
of the Sanhedrin. His colleagues are definitely 
planning for the disposal of a most troublesome 
fanatic, who turns out to be no other than the 
same Christ whom Nicodemus interviewed one 
night some time since. How to be rid of him? 
This was the question to the fore. Not whether 
they should do so, or may; but how, can we? 
Show us a way, it matters little whether we may 
have a warrant! 

In this scene again Nicodemus commends him- 
self to our consideration by his diplomatic inter- 
position to prevent this high-handed action. It 
was not only the fairness for which he then con- 
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tended, but the graceful way in which he strove 
to bring about the ends of justice that lead us to 
give him more respect, and possibly our own es- 
teem. (Mark you, we shall come to love the 
fellow yet despite ourselves, unless we watch!) 
How suavely he intimates that it might be well 
to observe their, statutes and give an oppor- 
tunity for the defense to be heard. How he 
would have oiled the wheels of justice! But this 
was put in the form of a query, rather than a 
brief, and brought him scant attention from his 
colleagues. His suggestion was roughly ridden 
down by men who had no time for argument as 
to an end, but only on the means by which it 
may be immediately attained. 

Uncertain yet as to where his true allegiance 
lay, Nicodemus was unable to interpose and 
then obstruct their purpose. Was there some 
weakness here which made him dread to be ill 
thought of by important men whose good will he 
valued almost above all else? I fear we must 
admit something of the kind. Surely time enough 
had now elapsed to enable the most cautious 
man to formulate his mind. And if he believed 
in Christ, here was an occasion whereon he should 
boldly have stood his ground. Suavity of man- 
ner, serenity of temperament, a distaste for con- 
flict, a fear of giving offense, an abhorrence of 
having one’s name bandied about the streets— 
these things are all very well in their place and 
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time. But are there not times when a man must 
count something else yet dearer, and, if need be, 
give battle gloriously for the maintenance of his 
own self-respect, not to say his soul? And it is 
difficult not to feel that such an occasion arose 
for Nicodemus in the meeting of the Sanhedrin 
that day, and. that something failed him sorrily! 
And the sarcastic slur cast at him by one of his 
fellow members, ‘“‘Art thou also of Galilee?” 
indicates that there was something about the 
man which gave his opinion, at least in that 
company, little weight. His apparently plead- 
ing question was advanced too half-heartedly to 
command respect. He had not stood upon his 
convictions either soon enough or boldly enough. 
He had not struck in time! The hour was ripe, 
and past!, 

Our final reference shows him in a better light. 
If it took some courage to go to Christ by night, 
it must have taken more by far to pay deference 
to the dead body of the Christ when he had been 
murdered by his enemies. And anyway, had he 
been of the mind to do so, could he not as well have 
paid that deference to the dead quietly, and 
none of his fellows be the wiser? Or was this the 
self-reproachful act of a man who has in a sense 
come to despise himself for his failure to fulfill 
his honest intention? If he had but known, if 
only— Hearing that his wealthy compatriot, 
Joseph of Arimathea, had asked that the body be 
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delivered into his care, and that he had indeed 
given it interment; and probably, too, well know- 
ing that the case of this man was something like 
his own, Nicodemus bestirred himself; and with 
the lavish profusion of a devotion too lately ren- 
dered, bought and brought ten times the needful 
mixture of myrrh and aloes. One wonders 
whether the bitter aloes were more bitter than 
the self-reproach with which he shamed _ himself 
along the way. Does he repeat the conversation 
he had held with Jesus two years since? Does he 
resort to the weak seeking of excuses for himself, 
which will lend plausibility to the prudence of 
his action, illy as the case has now turned out? 
What do you suppose Nicodemus did think of 
himself? Wasn’t it just a bit absurd—this carry- 
ing of devotion to a man now dead, whom, living, 
he had not publicly honored? 

In the golden glow of the sunset hour, or the 
already gathering dusk, there trudged a man 
whose devotion was too tardily rendered. And 
Nicodemus, if he sincerely meant this as an open 
token of his discipleship, must always go down 
through Christian history remembered as the 
man who came too late! He had let slip the gold- 
en opportunity of his whole lifetime, and he may 
never call it back! 

I recently saw a football game lost by a college 
team, but lost chiefly through the failure of one 
man. This man seemed to be in every play; 
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but always, on the defensive, arrived at the 
critical point just after, but always after, the ball 
had been stopped. And then he either sillily 
threw himself into the top of the scrambled 
heap of arms, legs, bodies, and heads at the end 
of the down; or else stood by, looking, and, I have 
no doubt, feeling a little foolish, fatuous, and 
futile. He was always too late to be of assistance 
to his team mates. I began to suspect that he 
was a little afraid to arrive on time and de- 
liberately studied to arrive at the crucial point at 
exactly the earliest moment that he could with- 
out entailing any responsibility for the play or 
incurring any danger for himself. And when he 
was finally injured, in an off-play fall, and went 
limping from the field, I fear he received scant 
sympathy from those who were observant. What 
this fellow did upon the gridiron, did not Nico- 
demus do in the great game of life, where greater 
stakes were played for than a college champion- 
ship? So let him go limping home through the 
dusk of that Good Friday night, sore in every 
muscle from the unaccustomed labor of carrying 
those heavy spices to the tomb of a dead man 
whom he did not help when living! 

Are there never men like that in life, men who 
will lament the defeat of a good cause which they 
themselves did nothing to prosper? men who 
never champion a new reform until the victory 
is well assured, and then, as we say, ‘‘climb on 
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the band wagon’’? men who, when a public 
question is at issue, manage somehow to keep 
under cover, but, once it turns to good success, 
how they do shout, and seek to gather honors? . 
What impudent poltroons they must feel them- - 
selves to be! They came s0 late! . 

Just fifty years ago, Custer and his men were 
massacred by Indians in Montana. Terry was in 
command of the white forces, and, dividing his 
men into two armies, gave Custer command of 
four hundred and forty-three men, with orders to 
attack the Indian position exactly at daybreak 
two days later. Terry was to make a detour, en- 
circle the Indian camp, and attack on the Op- 
posite side at the same hour. Custer did attack, 
observing his orders to the letter. Terry ar- 
rived—but he arrived three hours late! Terry 
arrived—but it was altogether too late! Custer 
and his share of the soldiery were killed. The 
Indians had won their victory, and were already 
moving off the field and away from the scene of 
terrible slaughter. Terry was fearfully, terribly 
tardy. The carnage greeting him was a sorry 
commentary upon tardiness! 

Every schoolboy knows the story of Waterloo. 
The very word has itself become a proverb in 
our tongue. There Napoleon attacked the ‘‘ Iron 
Duke.” If ever there was a field of carnage upon 
which courage was displayed, that field upon 
which so many Frenchmen died was one. Wave 
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after wave, their ranks were cut down by the 
grim sickle of death. Still they would attack. 
Napoleon looked anxiously for the arrival of 
Grouchy. And as more of his men succumbed, 
ever mote anxiously did he await Grouchy. 
When still the expected division did not arrive, 
the time came when only the ‘‘Old Guard”’ re- 
mained to be thrown into the breach. They 
charged! Were withered! Retired! Napoleon 
was crushed! A muddy road had mired Grouchy 
and retarded his arrival. And Napoleon was 
beaten, not alone by Wellington, but partially 
at least by his subordinate, a man who came 
too late! 

Jesus has some stinging things to say of those 
who “build the sepulchers of the prophets, and 
garnish the tombs of the righteous, and say, If 
we had been in the days of our fathers, we should 
not have been partakers with them in the blood 
of the prophets”; . . . and then Jesus said: 
‘“‘T send unto you prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes; some of them shall ye kill and crucify; 
and some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute from city to city: that 
upon you may come all the righteous blood shed 
on the earth.’ Well, that is bad. But, after all, 
it is but a shade worse than failure here like that 
of Nicodemus, who let this very thing happen 
to the man to whom he was inclined at least to. 
give allegiance, and let it happen without having 
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interposed -his vigorous objection. Too, he let it 
happen without the Sufferer who would be his 
Saviour ever hearing what must really have been 
his sure intent. And then he never carried out 
his purpose! 

Surely he must have felt something like that 
anguish-stricken father who wrote several times 
to our Indianapolis public through the .‘‘ Voice of 
the People” column in our News. His only son 
had died of typhoid fever, which he knew to be 
an entirely preventable disease through a simple 
injection of anti-typhoid vaccine. He had in- 
tended to have this done for his child, but had too 
long postponed the doing of it. Hence, out of his 
pitiable heartbreak, he described the little mound 
where all his treasure lay and urged other folk 
to profit by his sorrow and unavailing anguish. 
It constituted such a pathetic picture of self- 
reproach for fatally long delay as one seldom 
-eomes upon. Could Nicodemus have felt other- 
wise than this? 

His action in bringing spices for the embalming 
of the Lord’s body reminds one of the couplet, 


‘Seven cities claimed the ashes of great Homer dead, 


Through whose streets had walked the living Homer begging 
bread!” 


There is something pitiably empty in our bringing 
floral tributes to the caskets of our dead for whom 
we showed too little love in life. Well might they 
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rise to shame us with their ‘‘Living, gave you 
never flower to me.”’ 

But, O men, here is this Church for which Christ - 
died,.his living body now! Will you let it lan- 
guish for the mere lack of your support in time, 
talent, or,money? The time will come when 
either it will fail or it will in the end succeed. 
If it fail, your precious spices of regret will not 
avail to relieve you of your sense of responsi- 
bility and self-reproach if it failed for want of 
your good hearty best! If it succeeds, and we 
have God’s promise that it will, it will be such a 
success as will lead you ever to regret that you 
had no share in it. You ponder so long inde- 
cisively? Remember Nicodemus! And come 
you not too late! 

And here is this good Christ himself who wants 
your life. Have you not yielded yet? Every leaf 
you tear from off your calendar marks the short- 
ening of the time you may in blessed fellowship 
serve him here in this earthly.kingdom. Where 
was ever the man who regretted the giving of 
himself to God in early youth? There are many 
who have spoken their regret at having too long 
delayed and having only the fag-end of old age 
to lay upon his altar! And the dangerous thing 
about this is that the longer we delay this action 
the more grimly gripped we are by habits; so 
that for us, with each succeeding year, Christian 
consecration becomes both more difficult and 
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less likely in our case. “To-day is the day of 
salvation!’’ So many men express their intention 
of becoming Christians in some vague ‘‘some 
time;” but why delay this compact with your 
Christ? Why not. close this contract here to- 
day? Bring not your tears and flowers to a dead 
Jesus, but give yourself—your living and whole 
self—to a living, loving Lord! God grant you 
may! 


XV 
THE CHRISTIAN’S ENVIRONMENT 


“All the saints salute you, especially they that are of 
Cesar’s household.’’ (Phil. 4: 22.) 


THE dictionary tells us that ‘‘environment is 
the sum of the influences and agencies which af- 
fect an organism from without.’ We have be- 
come glibly familiar with this magic word in our 
day. It has been used as an explanation of many 
things in life, easily made and ready to hand. 
And if you are inquisitive to know how a man or 
other living thing came to its present state, your 
answer from most men will be in terms of its ex- 
perienced heredity or environment. It gives 
with such apparent easeva simple solution of life’s 
problems—problems, too, which have provoked 
men’s wonder ever since they began to reflect 
philosophically upon experience. 

Were you not startled recently by the an- 
nouncement in the public prints of the results of a 
scientist’s experimentation with certain orders of 
fish? }He took them from a cold-water habitat, 
and by the simple expedient of breeding them in 
warmer waters produced a new species. Fish 
are catalogued chiefly by the number of their 
vertebree. The change in environment increased 
the number of vertebree, and, presto! we have a 
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new fish! Because of the rapidity with which 

the generations succeed one another in insect life, | 
another series of experiments has often been / 
conducted with flies; and not merely one, but | 
many new species have been thus created. ! 

Because of these and other similar observances, ~ 
men have come to regard environment with some- 
thing approaching awe. And in certain cases 
they have apparently been almost willing to patra 
it with a-capital—“ Environment.” ae 

In this instance, however, I am less concerned 
with a change of the physical organism than I 
amj with the changed habits and characters we 
observe in people, which changes we so often 
can ascribe only to the influence of their sur- 
roundings. 

I shall never forget, I think, my interest inthe 
first chameleon I ever saw. I was in Southern 
Mississippi, tramping through a wood, when I 
saw him dart quickly acrossmy path. He finally 
came to rest upon a log, appearing grayish brown 
to harmonize with his surroundings. I managed 
to move him from place to place, and watched 
his changing color, which he made to correspond 
to the log, the rock, or ground upon which he 
rested. The changing color of the chameleon 
has become a moral proverb. How strangely 
like us all he was! For so often we do in Rome as 
the Romans do—take our ‘‘color”’ from the set- 


ting in which we find ourselves. 
12 
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There can be no doubt that environment is a 
factor, and a potent one, in the shaping of our 
lives. Men interested in the education of our 
Amerindian long since learned that it was a pre- 
carious thing to educate him in our schools and 
colleges and then have him return to his boy- 
hood surroundings. However well he may have 
done in his school work, and however well he 
may have adapted himself to civilization, there 
was upon his return to the tribal life an almost 
irresistible tendency to ‘‘return to the blanket.” 
The same problem has confronted us in the case 
of graduates of our Christian negro schools. 
However much we may feel that we have done 
for them, so numbing was the environment in 
which they had to live upon leaving school that 
in the end it often smothered out their new ac- 
quirements. 

The Biblical account of Lot is much to the same 
end. It merely shows dramatically the dragging 
down of a good man and his family, who may once 
well have been controlled by noble purposes. He 
first moved in close by that ancient city, Sodom. 
He put himself and his family into circumstances 
which were unfavorable for the development of 
stable, God-ruled character. We find them next 
within the town. It is quite possible that he may 
even then have had the motive of setting them a 
good example and. changing them from bad to 
better. We find him_near,the end, one of their 
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‘first citizens.” But a grim tragedy stalked with. 
him through those ancient streets and did him 
down! The story proceeds from mere proximity 
to complete immersion in this atmosphere, fol- 
lowed finally by a disastrous capitulation before 
its vast inertia. And the crushing weight of 
Sodom’s evil ways so impressed themselves upon 
Lot as to rob him of whatever nobility he had 
once possessed. And the tragic tale concludes 
with Lot in ruin—and his family with him. 

This powerful influence in life, which from this 
viewpoint looks so unhappy, men have often 
turned to better ends. Men have felt keenly 
that this force could well be used to lift as well 
as level down! And in that faith the state has 
often made good effort to reform its truant chil- 
dren by putting them in places where environ- 
ment will lift instead of drag them down. It isa 
matter of concern to the state to see that its 
homeless children are well placed, where the 
homes in which they live will contribute to the 
building of manhood and womanhood of a high 
order. 

There is so much in the atmosphere by which 
Wwe are surrounded, as every preacher knows. 
And if there are occasions on which it is well- 
nigh quite impossible to move the hearts of men 
due to their lack of spiritual sympathy, there are 
also other and happier times when the very 
atmosphere of,preaching is such that one cannot 
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but adequately respond—times in which we feel 
our hearts ‘‘burn within us’’ through our con- 
sciousness of a very present Lord. 

It was the recognition of this upward tug upon 
his soul that led Gounod to find a place within 
the great pile of Notre Dame Cathedral when he 
would write his great ‘‘Redemption.’”’ And when 
working on his ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,’”’ how could he 
have done better than he did—find a seat inside 
the Rheims Cathedral, which was so closely as- 
sociated with her memory and then still redolent 
of her presence? Somehow we cannot escape the 
feeling that there is something in the surround- 
ings about us which vitally affects our lives for 
good or ill. 

Suppose the artist Millet had been born among 
the warlike Sioux, would we have ever had the 
‘“‘Angelus’’?? Shakespeare could hardly have 
dreamed of Hamlet, Portia, Ophelia, or Richard 
the Third if he had lived under the Egyptian 
Ptolemies. Had Colonel Gorgas been cast into 
the filthy villages of the days of the Crusaders, 
would he have been the world-renowned sani- 
tarian that we know? Picture a Pasteur in 
Tibet, if you can! Indeed the very statement of 
these conditions makes their absurdity quite 
manifest! They simply could not be! 

We do believe in the possibility of affecting 
character by environment. And we say prover- 
bially: “‘The hand is dyed of the vat in which 
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it is too often dipped.”’ Much of what we are, 
good or ill, we owe to our surroundings. But 
there is danger of a grave heresy here, if we con- 
sent to go too far and grant too much force to this 
influence in the shaping of our lives. 

Certainly we Christians cannot go cheerfully 
along with Clarence Darrow and admit that cir- 
cumstance alone makes man what he is. In his 
published statements he-has repeatedly declared 
that his defense of deep-dyed criminals is founded 
upon belief that they are victims of chance cir- 
cumstance, that they have been condemned to 
what they are by their environment—and are, 

» by that same sign, therefore not responsible for 
their criminal action, however reprehensible we 
‘may feel those acts to have been. Crediting 
» Darrow with complete sincerity in his belief, as 
I believe we must, does not in the least prevent 


--.us from taking a diametrically opposing view. 


Environment and heredity are not the only 
forces at work in the human soul. And he who 
has only them to blame for his low life has poor 
excuse indeed! Where was his will? 
We Christians, in a day when moral responsi- 
bility for personal action is being disavowed, 
Smust speak insistently upon the other side. We 
do believe in the ability of a man to resist the 
degrading pull of a low environment upon his 
life. And not only so—we also believe it is his 
duty not only to resist, but to challenge it and 
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change it!) And if further evidence of personal 
responsibility for our actions may be wanted, we 
have but to examine into the matter of conscience. 
The sense of guilt men feel for wrongful acts lays 
the responsibility not upon something outside 
of ourselves, but within the confines of our own 
souls! If we have but our environment to blame, 
or a poorly chosen ancestry, why have men 
through all these centuries looked pleadingly at 
God and asked forgiveness for sin? Surely we 
would feel no guilt for actions for which we were 
not responsible. 

Man may, and often should, resist his environ- 
ment. He should often challenge it and change 
it. And he can—if he but will. The vegetables 
have to accept their environment without com- 
plaint and make the best of it they can. The 
lower orders of animate life may to a limited ex- 
tent move from place to place, but in the large 
they, too, must accept that which they are given 
and adapt themselves to it. But when we come 
to MAN! 

Here is an inexplicable creature. He cannot 
only move to a new habitat if the present does 
not suit him, but with his will, and memory, and 
intelligence, can direct intelligent changes in it. 
In a very true sense, every man creates his own 
environment. How will he ever succeed then in 
disavowing his responsibility for both it and the 
actions which apparently grow out of it? 
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There was that lad who later became a famous 
missionary, but was in boyhood confined to the 
spinning mill in which he worked. A poor. en- 
vironment? “True! But by the simple device of 
standing his book upon the frame of the machine 
he tended, he put much of the beauty of ancient 
Greece and the nobility and majesty of greater 
Rome into his drab days! So like another man of 
whom I recently read who lived in almost com- 
plete isolation from his fellows, and upon being 
commiserated for that fact replied that he was 
never lonely; for, said he, ‘‘I have Homer, 
Euripides, Plato, and all the finest minds of the 
race for my companions, as I read incessantly.” 

Creatures of circumstance? Mere products of 
our environment? Never! It was the very fact 
that Jesus gave the lie to his environment that 
made men about him wonder most.\ The old 
sneer has not yet lost its force, ‘‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?”’ Men who hold 
the views of Clarence Darrow still say no. We 
Christians can do no better than respond in 
Yankee fashion with another practical retort, 
‘“Come and see!’’ For Jesus was not only un- 
usual, as some one has said, but positively unique! 
Jesus stands out from our race, not like Long’s 
Peak in Colorado, which merely overtops the 
rest of the Rockies about Denver. Rather is he 
Fujiyama, stretching sheer away from all Japan. 
No other peak approaches it. No other man ap- 
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proaches Jesus Christ.) Of what environment was 
he the product?” Nazareth? jos 
Just as Jesus conquered his environment, he 
still calls us to conquer ours. One has but to 
examine into the surroundings of those whom 
Jesus called to high and noble tasks to see the 
utter absurdity of stating that they were fitted 
by their previous environment for their ‘‘high 
calling.” If this were a positively limiting force 
in human life, the previous environment of nearly 
every one of those early followers would have 
completely unfitted them for Christian living. 
And the more deeply one pries into the condi- 
tions under which Matthew, Peter, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and even Paul, lived—the more impossible 
it is to account for them later with this environ- 
ment as preparation. | Christ called men to con- 
quer environment, not to be subjects weakly 
yielding themselves to it. To resist it, surmount 
| it, overcome it! And the wonderful transforma- 
' tion which) we are consciously aware /took place 
\in his day was not half so much a change of out- 
ward circumstance as it was a change of the men. 
_ themselves) And while I do think Jesus was in- 
terested in bettering the surroundings under 
which men have to live, this was not his major 
emphasis. He prayed ‘‘not that they be taken 
out of the world, but that they be kept in the 
world.” In the world, but not of it! 
Christ-kept men need fear no untoward cir- 
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cumstance outside themselves. To change Jesus’s 
figure but slightly: it is not the things from with- 
out that do us damage, but the things which well 
up from within which hurt us most. |The man 
who is restrained from doing evil only by the com- 
pelling power of a good environment can hardly 
in candid honesty be called a good man. But the 
man who is “Christ-kept’’ need fear nothing of 
the world’s assaulting evils. The man who is not 
“Christ-kept”’ will hardly find himself safe any- 
where. It is the greatest glory of our Christen- 
dom that this keeping power has given men and 
women who have surrendered themselves into it 
the ability ‘‘to stand, and having done all, still 
to remain standing’’! A man who feels his own 
will girded by the power of Almighty God is not 
the man to blame environment for either his suc- 
cess or failure in maintaining his ideals. 

Even the Old Testament has its inspiring ex- 
amples of this. There was Daniel who, though 
‘surrounded by the luxuries and low ideals of an 
Oriental court, where compromise with his ideals 


_ would seem not only to be easy but almost neces- 


_ sary, yet purposed in his heart ‘‘that he would 
not defile himself’?! Neither specious lure nor 
dire threat availed to move him from his purpose. 
And so stoutly did he to the end resist the lure 
and tug and drive as tocome clear through the trial 
clean. And there were his three friends—Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego—who, because of 
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their challenge and resistance to environment, 
their refusal to be molded by it, were thrown into 
the fiery furnace. Their testing trial was only an 
effort to make them conform and adapt them- 
selves to environment. And you know how illy 
it succeeded. Nebuchadnezzar was surprised 
that they had not been consumed. ‘‘Did we not 
cast in there men, bound? Look! I see four men 
loose, walking, and they have no hurt! The 
aspect of the fourth is like unto the son of God!”’ 
Whence this fourth? By whatever terms you 
may interpret this story, Nebuchadnezzar’s ap- _ 
praisal of this situation is not far wrong. It was 
that fourth that saved the other three! And 
whether this was a literal burning fire into which 
these men were rudely chucked, or whether it is 
an allegorical attempt to describe with Oriental 
fancy a Specially created environment designed 
(in the current language of our police courts) to 
“‘break’’ these stalwart young heroes—it would 
seem that it was the presence of that ‘‘fourth”’ 
that enabled them to resist so steadfastly and to 
retain their absolute and uncompromising in- 
tegrity! And men who have this mysterious 
“fourth’’ resident in their hearts are safe in any 
time and place! Those who lack the girding 
power of this one whose aspect ‘‘is like unto the 
son of God’’ are hardly safe anywhere at any 
time. Suppose Joseph had lacked this ‘‘some- 
thing,’’ whom we believe to have been a ‘‘Some- 
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body,” when the crafty wiles of an unprincipled 
queen sought to entrap him—had he won the 
name of honor that he still bears? 


Read through again that catalogue of saints | 


enumerated in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, | 


and see whether it was not a very fact in each of 
their cases that they were made memorable by 
their superiority to circumstance. And they were 
made so quite like Moses, who ‘‘endured as seeing 
the invisible’ environment besides the ordinary 
things which men call so commonly. by that 
name. Can one suppose it was environment that 
made the saints and martyrs what they were? 
How absurd! 

Nor has their honored line yet ceased! There 
was that fine, cultured Japanese gentleman who 
spoke so recently from this pulpit, exiled from 
his Buddhist home by his father with the warning 
never to darken its doorway again until he had 
renounced his Christ. Plainly there was no likeli- 
hood that he would ever utter such a renuncia- 
tion. If environment is so all-determining in life, 
what explanation is there possible for such a thing 
as this? /And every reborn soul upon our mission 
fields is one more added fact to cry down the argu- 
ment that men are made what they are by their 
surroundings. Well we know that nearly all of 
them are made and kept Christian, not because of, 
but in spite of, the heavy odds of an environment 
they must conquer and surmount. 
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The animal world may for all we know be gov- 
erned by two single factors, their heredity and 
their environment. But when we turn to man, 
another, and a greater, more compelling force 
confronts us. Man has a will upon which we be- 
lieve impinges the Person we call God. And no 
man who would properly assess our living can 
leave this added fact and force out of considera- 
tion without vitiating his whole estimate. |Man 
is not merely a higher animal, but ever since God 
breathed the breath of life into him he has been a 
‘living soul.’’” And he best proves his manliness 
who lets his life be governed, not by his heredity 
and circumstances, but™by a will held steadily 
toward a noble purpose by intentional dedica- 
\tion of that will to God. 

So dedicated, Paul could, and did, face the 
sometimes loathsome morals of the Mediter- 
ranean world undaunted. When was ever anoth- 
er life that so superbly conquered circumstance? 
Was he alone? Nay, there have been uncounted 
others! There were enough at least to enable 
Paul, writing from Rome itself, to convey greet- 
ings to their fellow Christians of Philippi from 
those who were living in the very household of 
Cesar. It would be hard for us to conjure up — 
more unpropitious circumstances under which to 
follow Christ. Yet here we are challenged by 
this word flung out across the centuries: ‘All 
the saints salute you, especially those of Czsar’s 
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household.”’ I have no doubt,it was flung by Paul 
to those in Philippi to shame them for their easy 


“Capitulation before hard circumstance, reminding 


them that, however hard their way might seem, 
there were those who here in Rome, under cir- 
cumstances and conditions inconceivably more 
difficult, yet managed to be Christian. 

And so again to-day, so far from admitting 
that we ought to consent to have our fortunes 
fixed by our surroundings which are often so un- 
favorable to Christian living, I want to ring the 
ancient challenge: ‘‘All the saints salute you, 
chiefly those of Czsar’s household.” 

Let their sturdy loyalty to Christ shame us for 
our easy compromise! , Here were men become 
saints because Christ-kept. In their environ- 
ment they were (as we may well be if we will) 
girded by the omnipotent power of Almighty 
God. ‘‘Overcome the world!” 

Though gripped in the toils of poor heredity, 
engrappled by the strong, restraining arms of 
hindering environment, we will struggle on un- 
ceasingly until we free our souls! We will be 
men, not puppets moved by chance or fate! 
Great God, we swear it here again: Thou helping 
us, we will! 
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